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TO  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  W.  HUSKISSON. 


SIR, 

Thb  short  interval  since  I  Iiad  last  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress you,  has  given  rise  to  an  unexpected,  a  sudden, 
and  an  entire  change  in  the  Administration  of  this 
country.    All  the  solid  and  substantial  parts  of  it-^— all 
that  was  purely  English  in  its  fabric  has  disappeared, 
and  the  Government  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ad- 
venturers and  theorists.    But  for  this  circumstance,  I 
should   hardly    have    thought  it  necessary  again  to 
address  you  for  the  present.     I  had,  in  fact,  nearly  ex- 
haustd  the  question  between  us  in  my  last  letter,  and 
I  should  have  somewhat  hesitated  to  venture  on  a 
second,  lest  I  should  unfortunately  have  weakened 
the  force  of  what  I  had  already  written.      So  asto- 
nishing, however,   are    the   events    of   the  time— so 
remarkable  the  present  crisis — so  pregnant  in  import- 
ant consequences,  that  I  should  fail  in  my  duty,  were 
I  not   to   endeavour,  at  such  a  moment,  to  rescue 
from  the  fangs   of  sophistry  the    principles   I  have 
already  advocated.    A  great  struggle  will  undoubtedly 
take  place  :  all  the  force  of  argument,  and  ingenuity, 
and  power,  that  a  new  Ministry  can  command,  wHl  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  discussion  which  involves  the 
discriminating  doctrine  of  their  political  creed.    You 
will  now,  at  least,  have  the  cordial  support  of  a  Cabinet 
united  in  your  views  of  commercial  policy :  you  will 
no  longer  be  thwarted  by  cabals  at  the  Council  Board, 
or  be  chilled  by  unwilling  and  dubious  co-operation  in 
the  House.     You  have   no  remnant  of  the  English 
faction  remaining  among  you.    There  will  no  longer  be 
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any  English  feelings  and  prejudices  tu  throw  in  among- 
yoiir  dreams  of  universal  good,  and  damp  the  generous 
current  of  your  anticipations. 

I  am  glad, — I  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  that 
a  separation  has,  at  length,  taken  place  among  the  dis- 
cordant and  ill-assorted  elements  which  have  been  so 
long  united  in  the  Government  of  the  British  Empire. 
I  rejoice,  because  it  will  put  an  end  to  that  uncertainty 
which  has  ;^o  long;  hovered  around  the  Councils  of  the 
Empire.  We  shall  soon  learn  whether  the  vessel  of 
State  is  hereafter  to  be  directed  by  those  principles 
which  have  led  us  to  our  present  greatness ;  or  whether 
she  is  to  be  drifted  about  among  shoals  and  quicksands, 
and  unknown  currents,  on  the  untried  ocean  of  specu- 
lation and  theory.  It  will,  I  say,  relieve  us  from  this 
suspense — a  suspense  more  distressing  Ihan  the  most 
painful  certainty ;  because,  in  the  struggle  which  must 
ensue,  we  shall  see  whether  there  yet  remains  in  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  a  moral  energy  which  can  bear 
down  the  advocates  of  rash  innovation,  or  whether 
we  have  reached  a  crisis — a  crisis  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
and  the  capital  of  the  country,  must  yield  the  guidance 
of  their  property  to  men  who  have  no  interest  or  none 
worth  naming — to  men,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
fleeting  popularity,  would  abandon  the  best  rights  of 
the  subject,  and  the  most  productive  sources  of  national 
wealth. 

On  the  motion  of  General  Gascoyne  for  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  distress  in  the  Ship- 
ping Interests,  which  will  shortly  come  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  feel  that  a  strong,  a  united,  and  des- 
perate efibrt  will  be  made,  to  mystify  and  obscure  a 
question  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The 
ignorance  of  many,  and  the  design  of  a  few,  will  raise 
up,  I  know,  a  phantom  of  delusion,  which  can  be  dis- 
pelled only  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  plain,  matter- 
of-fact,  common  sense.  On  the  one  hand,  the  essential 
point  at  issue  will  be  blended  with  others  to  which  it 
has  no  relation  :  on  the  other,  inferences  will  be  drawn 
from  Parliamentary  Returns,  to  which  these  Returns, 
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;fairiy  analyzed,  give  not  the  shadow  of  support.  Before, 
then,  this  debate  comes  on,  I  wish  to  contribute  my 
mite  towards  clearing  away  all  excrescences — to  bring- 
ing forward  what  additional  facts  appear  to  me  import- 
ant— and  to  pointing  out  distinctly,  and  in  detail,  the 
specific  matters  which  call  for  your  explanation. 

And  first,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  postpone- 
ment of  General  Gascoyne's  motion  to  a  period  when 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  your  health  may  be 
restored,  and  yourself  be  enabled  to  stand  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  defend  your  own  measures.  It 
is  well  that  you  should  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
fending them  yourself.  I  know  that  your  "  liberal" 
colleagues  have  declared  their  readiness  to  take  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  these 
measures,  and  to  leave  you  all  the  glory  of  them :  but 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  more  natural  course  of 
things  appears  to  me,  that  you  should  stand  by  them 
alone,  supporting  them  on  your  own  shoulders, 
and  bearing  at  once  the  honour  and  the  responsi- 
bility ;  and  this,  unless  I  be  very  much  mistaken,  is 
your  own  feeling.  However  I  may  respect  the 
great  abilities  of  some  of  your  colleagues — and  no 
one,  more  honours  the  useful  qualities  of  some  among 
them,  and  the  more  splendid  endowments  of  others 
— yet  I  have  a  very  strong  conviction — a  conviction 
shared  by  the  country  at  large — that  there  is  no 
one  of  your  colleagues  so  able  as  yourself  to  expound 
the  nature  and  eftects  of  the  free-trade  policy  which 
you  have  introduced.  Nay,  so  thoroughly  am,  I  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  inability  of  any  other  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  to  lay  before  the  country  an  adequate  vlfew 
of  the  present  state  of  our  commercial  policy — that  if, 
by  any  accident,  you  had  been  prevented  from  doing 
it  yourself,  I  should  have  looked  upon  the  circum- 
stance as  a  great  national  calamity.  There  are  among 
them  who  could  have  adorned  it  with  all  the  charms  of 
the  most  fascinating  eloquence,  or  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  perspicuous  detail;  but  there  is  none 
whose  mind  could  traverse  the  whole  subject,  and 
bring  together  so  comprehensively  and  so  clearly  the 
general  principles  of  political    philosophy,   and  the 
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minute  and  varied  details  of  practical  business.  This 
sentiment,  indeed,  seems  to  have  so  strongly  pervaded 
the  House,  and  to  have  been  so  plainly  expressed, 
as  to  have  offended  some  of  your  colleagues.  This, 
however,  is,  unfortunately,  not  an  occasion  in  which 
much  can  be  yielded  up  to  courtesy  or  delicacy.  The 
interests  of  a  great  nation  are  at  stake — and  the  man 
who  has  dared  to  uproot  the  foundations  of  her  great- 
ness, should  be  prepared  to  say  that  he  has  planted 
them  as  firmly  on  another  soil,  or  submit  to  the  indig- 
nation of  his  wronged  and  injured  countrymen. 

The  matter,  Sir,  on  which  I  have  to  address  you,  is 
not  one  which  affects  merely  the  shipowner  or  the  silk- 
manufacturer,  or  any  other  particular  class  or  portion 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects — ^it  is  not  merely  a  question 
concerning  the  West  Indies  or  East  Indies,  or  North 
American  Colonies — but  it  reaches  the  root  of  all  our 
wealth  and  power,  it  affects  every  individual  in  the'em- 
pire.  Upon  so  grand  a  scale,  so  sweeping,  so  comprehen- 
sive have  been  your  alterations,  that  they  have  reached 
the  most  distant  portions  of  the  empire,  and  have  pressed 
on  every  department  and  subdivision  of  its  industry. 
You  have  attacked  not  particular  parts,  but  whole  sys- 
tems; you  have  overthrown  not  partial  details,  but  uni- 
versal principles.  Your  measures  have,  no  doubt,  often 
gone  farther  than  you  had  intended.  The  result  has  been 
ruin  and  desolation,  when  you  had  expected  the  fair 
fruits  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  their  operation  has 
been  general  and  destructive,  where  you  had  expected 
ihey  would  be  partial  and  beneficial.  You  forgot  that 
the  principles  of  your  philosophy,  like  the  demonstrated 
truths  of  mathematics  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
applied  only  to  society  in  the  abstract — to  society  in  a 
simple  and  uncomplex  state — to  society  free  from  the 
operation  of  human  passion  and  human  infirmity ;  and 
accordingly,  when  applied  to  so  complex  a  system  as 
ours,  and  so  large  a  theatre  as  the  world,  they  have 
produced  ruin  and  suffering  almost  inpredible. 

The  question  of  relief  to  the  shipping  interest  having 
become,  as  it  were,  a  personal  question  on  the  part  of 
yourself  and  your  colleagues,  the  whole  force  of  the 
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Government  will  be  put  in  action,  to  defeat,  if  possible, 
their  just  claims.  Bold  and  delusive  statements  will 
be  unblushingly  made — truth  and  justice  will  be  shaded 
and  obscured  by  false  reasoning  and  ingenious  sophis- 
try. Every  possible  attempt,  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, will  be  made  to  resist  legislative  inquiry; 
because,  on  such  an  inquiry,  many  of  the  apparent 
facts  and  assumptions  on  which  you  have  defended 
your  system  would  turn  out  to  be  partial  or  inap- 
plicable. A  Parliamentary  inquiry  would  reach  the 
centre  of  the  evil — would  probe  the  ulcer  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  would  substitute  the  wisdom  of  fact  for  the 
speculation  of  philosophy. 

In  looking  at  the  effect  of  your  measures,  I  think 
that  a  clear  apprehension  of  their  nature  can  be  drawn 
less  from  a  survey  of  any  particular  interests  or  any 
specific  details,  than  from  the  mode  of  their  general 
operation.  Was  the  country,  when  these  measures 
were  commenced,  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression ; 
and  is  it  now,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  flourish- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity?  Have  these  mea- 
suresj  as  a  whole,  worked  well?  Has  the  condition  of 
the  community,  as  a  mass,  been  ameliorated?  If  these 
measures  have  hitherto  produced  only  unmingled  evil, 
is  there  any  present  or  remote  prospect  of  their  pro- 
ducing future  good  ?  So  various  have  been  your  inno- 
vations, that  you  have  given  us  abundant  means  of 
answering  these  questions.  You  have  meddled  with 
almost  every  branch  of  our  trade,  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  result  has  been  the  same — a  great,  a  conti- 
nued, and  an  increasing  depression. 

Do  not  many  of  your  most  strenuous  friends  begin 
to  waver?  Do  not  many  of  the  most  earnest  advo- 
cates of  your  policy  begin  to  think  inquiry  necessary? 
Is  there  one  among  them  that  can  say  your  system  has 
worked  well  ?  It  seems  to  be  theoretically  right :  so, 
however,  do  jnany  of  the  schemes  of  madmen 
—so  do  the  schemes  of  all  benevolent  men,  till 
applied  to  the  test  of  human  nature,  and  the  conflicts 
of  human  passion.  Undoubtedly  your  exposition  of 
these  plans  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  was  at- 
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tractive  and  imposing — your  air  of  sincerity,  the  gleam 
of  eloquence  that  sometimes  broke  through  details  in 
their  nature  dry,  the  plaudits  of  surrounding  benches 
— all  conspired  to  produce  an  illusion,  -which  has  un- 
questionably spread  far  into  the  ranks  of  society,  and 
for  the  time  enlisted  among  its  advocates  men  of  all 
pursuits  and  all  ranks.  But  have  your  schemes  ope- 
rated well  beyond  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Legis!  .- 
ture — have  they  proved  as  beneficial  in  practice  as  they 
were  beautiful  in  theory  ?  I  do  not  say,  look  at  the 
desolation  that  stalks  through  the  country  like  a  plague 
— nor  at  the  deputations  that  have,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  operation,  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  to  present  their  remonstrances,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  complaints  at  your  feet — nor  at  such  wretched 
as8emblag.es  of  starving  workmen  as  gathered  for  several 
successive  nights  round  Westminste;  Hall,  when  you  so 
eloquently  and  effectually  resisted  inqairy  into  the  cause 
of  their  distress ;  but  I  refer  you  to  your  own  conviction, 
and  to  the  changed  manner  and  wavering  opinions  of 
yoi^r  best  friends  and  staunchest  supporters.  These, 
Sir,  will  tell  you  that  your  system  has  worked  badly, 
that  it  is  working  badly,  and  that  there  is  no  prospective 
hope  that  it  can  ever  work  better.  They  will  tell  you, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  your  system  works  like  a 
pestilence,  consuming  the  fair  fruits  of  the  land,  and 
leaving  us  to  perish  amidst  the  wreck  of  beauty. 

-  In  such  a  state  of  things,  can  you  pretend  to  say 
that  the  period  has  not  come  when  inquiry— extensive, 
impartial,  rigid  Parliamentary  inquiry  is  necessary? 
Is  the  country  to  go  on  in  its  present  condition,  on  no 
better  foundation  than  your  assurances  that  all  is  well? 
If  you  be  really  convinced  that  all  is  well,  and  that  the 
existing  distress  has  not  sprung  from  your  measures, 
why  shrink  from  inquiry? — if  no  part  of  our  present 
calamities  originate  from  them,  or  if  they  contain 
within  themselves  the  principles  of  renovation,  let  the 
country  be  convinced  of  this  through  the  medium  of  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  be  relieved  from  the  delu- 
sion of  supposing  that  its  distresses  proceed  from  the 
acts  of  a  Minister. 


0         • 

I  think>  that  the  whole  question  between  us 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  points. — Can  the 
British  shipowner  coiariete  with  foreigners,  without 
that  protection  which  tne  Legislature  of  this  country 
has  granted  in  all  former  times  ?  If  you  cannot  main- 
tain this  proposition,  you  will  then  have  to  show  on 
what  grounds  you  have  withdrawn  from  our  shipping 
that  protection  which  is  yielded  to  every  other  branch 
of  our  industry.  If  you  cannot  show  to  the  plain  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
reasons  for  making  the  shipping  interest  an  exception 
to  every  other, — then,  the  next  ground  on  which  you 
must  make  a  stand,  will  be  this :  that  this  sacrifice  of 
our  mercantile  navy  has  been  the  means  of  greatly 
extending  our  commerce,  so  as  to  compensate  for 
the  injury  done  to  it;  and  here  you  will  have 
to  show,  not  merely  that  the  aggregate  of  our 
imports  and  exports  has  increased  in  such  a  pro- 
portion as  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  our  marine,  but 
also  to  show,  directly  and  inunediately,  the  "  connection 
of  cause  and  eflect"  between  the  injury  done  to  our 
shipping,  and  the  benefit  resulting  to  our  commerce  and 
manufactures. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  thought  protection  neces- 
sary to  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  independent  of  foreign  supply.  More  recently, 
you  thought  protection  necessary  tor  the  silk  manufac- 
turer— even  our  staple  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
iron  are  protected.  I  cannot  name  a  single  branch 
of  our  industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  shipping 
interest,  which  is  not  in  some  degree  protected. 
Protection,  indeed,  seems  to  he  a  principle  so  closely 
interwoven  with  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  as 
to  be  inseparable  from  them.  Why,  then,  I  would  ask,  is 
shipping  to  be  made  the  only  exception  to  this  system  1 
Is  a  ^hip  put  together  by  less  expensive  labor, 
or  madeof  less  expensive  raw  material  than  any 
other  article  of  manufacture  ?  Can  she  be  navigated 
by  men  who  will  be  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  wages, 
or  live  on  food  of  an  inferior  quality  than  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen?  Is  a  ship  less  liable  to  risk  and 
hazard  than  a  factory,  or  a  field  o^  wheat? 
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If  I  were  to  ask  you  why  protection  had  generally 
been  granted  to  oui  productions,  I  fancy  you  would 
answer,  because  the  manufacturer  had  to  import  the 
raw  material  and  work  it  up  with  more  taxed  and  ex- 
pensive labour  than  foreigners.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  would  assign  these  two  circumstances  as  the  rea- 
son for  protecting  our  own  manufactures,  by  a  duty  on 
foreign  manufactures.  The  same  reasons,  I  think,  de- 
mand a  similar  protection  for  the  shipowner.  I  put, 
here,  out  of  the  question,  that  a  powerful  marine  is 
essential  to  the  defence  and  security  of  our  country, 
our  colonies,  and  foreign  possessions  of  every  kind.  I 
put  entirely  out  of  view  the  fact,  that  our  navy  is  the 
very  basis  of  our  greatness — the  very  substratum  of  the 
national  power,  the  national  wealth,  and  the  national 
influence.  I  put  out  of  account  the  fact,  that  if  we  do 
not  maintain  our  naval  preponderance,  we  cannot  retain 
our  Eastern  possessions  one  hour;  that  the  United 
States  of  America  would  instantly  seize  our  West 
Indies,  the  grand  chain  of  fortresses  by  which,  at  pre- 
sent, we  command  the  access  to  South  America ;  and 
expel  us  from  America,  by  which,  at  present,  we  main- 
tain what  remuius  to  us  of  the  fisheries,  and  hold  a  check 
over  the  encroachments  of  these  republicans ;  and  that 
we  should  then,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  any  great 
European  Power,  be  liable  to  be  locked  up  by  the 
proud  array  of  hostile  fleets  in  our  own  channel.  Such 
things  have  been,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period  ; 
such  things  will  be  again,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
unless  a  more  protecting  and  paternal  care  be  bestowed 
on  our  navy. 

Without,  then,  looking  at  these  considerations  at  all, 
simply  considering  our  mercantile  navy  as  a  branch  of 
our  industry,  which  it  is  expedient  to  retain  for  the 
employment  of  our  p'»p^ilation,  and  the  partial  carrying 
of  our  manufactures,  I  think  that  the  shipping  interests 
are  entitled  to  protection  to  the  same  amount,  and  for 
the. very  same  reasons,  as  our  silk  manufactures,  our 
iron  works,  or  our  growth  of  corn. 

If  the  ouestion  of  cheapness  be  one  of  such  import- 
ance, that  every  other  consideration  must  be  sacrificed 
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to  it,  why  is  its  operation  restrained  to  the  shipowners 
alone?  If  cheap  ships  be  important,  equally  important 
are  cheap  bread,  cheap  silks,  cheap  '^ambries,  cheap 
iron,  cheap  wool.  If  it  be  expedient  to  have  one  article 
at  the  cheapest  market,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  it  must  be 
equally  expedient  to  have  the  others  also  at  the 
cheapest  market.  If  reasons  of  state  necessity  render 
it  impossible  to  have  our  silks  as  cheap  as  they  are 
manufactured  in  France,  or  our  linens  as  cheap  as  they 
caii  be  had  in  G  ermany,  and  if  for  these  reasons  it  be  ex- 
pedient to  tax  the  import  of  these  articles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  productions  of  our  own  industry, 
I  cannot  seo  by  what  process  of  reasoning,  "  by  what 
connection  of  cause  and  effect,"  the  shipowners  who  are 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  same  protection. 

You  have  yourself  admitted,  (but  I  put  that  admis- 
sion out  of  the  question,  because  every  Englishman 
must  feel,)  that  if  there  be  one  interest  which  more  than 
another  is  entitled  to  fair  protection,  it  is  the  shipping 
interest.  I  speak  of  them,  not  as  individuals,  with  that 
I  ha  7e  nothing  to  do ;  but  as  a  body  of  men  who  happen 
to  be  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, allowed  to  form  the  basis  of  the  national  security. 
As  such,  I  would  say,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  spe- 
cial care  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  contend  that 
they  should  have  any  peculia.  privileges,  any  exclu- 
sive bounty  over  foreigners,  but  I  do  contend  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be  placed  at  least  on  a  level  with 
foreigners ;  but  the  treaties  which  you  have  called  "  re- 
ciprocity," have  given  a  complete  monopoly^to  foreign- 
ers— a  monopoly  which  foreigners  may  not  be  able  to 
take  full  possession  of  for  a  few  years,  but  which,  unless 
some  remedial  measures  be  in  the  mean  time  adopted, 
they  will  have  eft'ectually  accomplished  long  before  the 
expiration,  of  these  improvident  compacts. 

I  have  already  intimated  the  probability,  that  miich 
extraneoos  matter  will  be  thrown  into  the  approaching 
discussion.  It  will,  among  other  things  of  this  kind,  be 
said,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  over-speculation 
among  ship-builders,  and  that  the  average  number  of 
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ships  built  during  the  last  three  years  is  much  be- 
yond that  of  the  years  immediately  preceding. — 
Suppose  I  admit  this  to  be  as  you  and  your  friends  will 
contend,  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
foreign  shipping?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  no  the  British  shipowner  can  sail  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  Prussian  ?  The  over-speculation 
in  ship-building  may  be  one  cause  of  depression.  I  do 
not  deny  this  altogether ;  but,  then,  it  is  a  transient 
and  temporary  evil  which  rapidly  brings  with  it  its  own 
remedy.  It  is  of  a  kind  and  degree  altogether  distinct 
from  that  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  these  let- 
ters to  draw  your  attention  to,  namely — a  gradual 
decrease  of  British  shipping  in  certain  most  important 
branches  of  our  navigation ;  important  for  the  largo 
quantity  of  shipping  they  have  always  employed — im- 
portant for  the  familiarity  which  they  gave  our  seamen 
with  seas,  which  it  would  be  of  the  very  last  necessity 
they  should  be  acquainted  with  in  time  of  war.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1825, 1  had  shown  a  gradual  de- 
crease of  British,  and  a  gradual  increase  of  foreign 
shipping.  Well,  then  comes  the  year  1820,  on  the 
returns  for  which  I  understand  you  mean  to  place  great 
reliance.  And  what  do  they  tell  us  ?  Why,  that  there  is 
an  enormous  falling  off  both  in  British  and  a  decrease 
in  foreign — considerable  also — but  by  no  means  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  British  shipping. 

Admitting  that  in  the  last  year  there  was  a  great 
decrease  in  foreign  shipping,  as  well  as  British — 
What  does  this  bring  us  to?  Would  it  prove  that 
the  British  shipowner  can  compete  fairly  against 
the  foreign  ?  You  would  draw  this  inference,  I 
have  no  doubt.  But  give  me  leave  to  ask  ano- 
ther question,  the  answer  to  which,  I  apprehend,  con- 
stitutes a  most  important  element  in  this  inquiry.  Did 
tJw  British  shipowner  navigate  his  ships  as  projitably 
as  the  foreigner  ?  Or,  rather,  is  it  not  a  fact  as  noto- 
rious as  noon  day,  that  the  British  shipowner  sailed 
his  vessels  at  an  enormous  loss,  while  the  foreign  shipowner 
was  making  a  living  profit  ? 

Because  a  smaller  number    of  ships  from  Prussia 
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and  the  other  states  in  the  North  of  Europe  entered 
our  ports  last  year  than  did  in  the  year  1825,  is  it  to  be 
inferred  that  the  rest  were  unemployed — rotting  in  their 
dock-yards,  like  our  own  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
moment  they  found  freights  to  England  were  scarce, 
a  part  were  oflf  to  the  ports  of  France  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean; a  part  of  ihem  were  employed  in  carrying 
provisions  to  Newfoundland — thus  at  one  blow  demo- 
lishing a  great  branch  of  the  shipping  and  export 
trade  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  remainder  were  employed 
in  the  West  Indies.  Several  vessels  I  see  have  lately 
arrived  direct  at  Bremen  from  Jamaica,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  whole  of  that  part  of  our  trade  to  the 
North  of  Europe  which  consisted  in  the  export  of  Co- 
lonial produce  will  be  annihilated. 

If  I  were  even  to  admit  the  fact,  that  the  present 
distresses  of  the  shipowners  had  arisen  from  over- 
speculation*,  and  over-excess  of  f^hip-building,  might 
I  not  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  spirit  of  over-specula- 
tion to  the  coloured  and  extravagant  pictures  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  which  you  and  your  amiable  col- 
league, the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  for 
some  years  past  been  annually  promulgating  to  the 
nation,  and  to  those  financial  measures  by  which  the 
interest  of  a  part  of  the  national  debt  was  reduced, 
the  public  cieditor  pro  tanto  robbed,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  small  rate  of  interest,  a  large 
quantity  of  capital  thrown  into  the  field  of  speculation. 
To  the  language  and  the  measures  of  yourself  and  your 
colleagues  I  may  fairly  ascribe  the  over-speculation  of 
all  kinds  which  existed  in  1825.  Even  admitting, 
therefore,  that  there  had  been  over-speculation,  it  does 
not  become  you,  at  least,  to  make  this  reply  to  the 
shipowners.  For  the  sake  of  Qpmmon  decency,  leave 
that  argument  in  the  hands  of  other  persons,  who 
escaped  that  contagious  spirit  of  moral  speculation 
which  has  spread  such  ruin  over  the  land. 

But  I  cannot  admit  that  the  distresses  of  the 
shipowners  are  to  be  ascribed   to   over-speculation. 

*  Mr.  Warburton,  in  the  House  of  CommoHS,  gravely  asserted  tiat 
the  present  distresses  were  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  thirty  ships  built 
last  year  in  CanaHa,  and  thrown  on  the  English  market. 
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I  deny  it  altogether.  The  amount  ot  British 
shipping  is  by  no  means  greater  than  the  means 
of  employment  afforded  by  the  trade  of  the  country, 
if  that  trade  were  properly  secured  to  our  own  ship- 
ping. From  the  year  1816  to  the  year  1826>  the  ag- 
gregate of  our  exports  and  imports  was  increased  by 
about  one-eighth.  If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  our 
trade  had  been  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  all 
former  times,  a  fair  measure  of  the  amount  of  demand 
for  our  shipping,  there  ought  to  have  been  in  the  year 
1626  a  demand  and  employment  for  one-eighth  more 
shipping  than  there  was  in  the  year  1816.  Now  has 
our  shipping  increased  in  more  than  this  proportion? 
If  so,  then  you  have  the  means  of  showing  that 
ship-building  has  increased  faster  than  our  trade, 
and  you  have  at  once  a  reply  to  the  shipowners.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  argument,  there  has  been  no  such 
increase  of  our  shipping — it  has  remained  stationary, 
or,  rather,  it  is  somewhat  less  than  it  was  in  the  year 
18  L6.  The  following  facts,  disclosed  in  the  late  Re- 
turns laid  before  Parliament,  settle  this  matter  : — 


We  had  in  the  ^ear 

Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

1816 25,864 2,784,940 178,820 

1826 24,625 2,635,644 167,636 


If  ,, 


Here,  you  observe,  there  is  a  decrease  of  about  1200 
vessels,  and  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  men.  Thus, 
then,  you  perceive,  tiiat  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  our  foreign  trade,  the  amount  of 
British  shipping  employed  in  carrying  on  that  trade 
has  actually  diminished. 


This  fact.  Sir,  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary, 
when  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  great  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  importation  of  the  bulky  articles 
of  commerce — those,  in  fact,  by  which  shipping  is 
mainly  employed.  In  the  year  1814,  the  quantity  of 
cotton  imported  was  60  millions  of  pounds,  and  on  an 
average  of  the  three  last  years,  the  importation  was 
about  150  millions,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in 
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the  year  1814.  Silk,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  a  very  bulky 
article,  but  during  the  same  period  its  importation  had 
increased  from  a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  to  up- 
wards of  three  millions.  But  the  most  remarkable  in- 
crease is  in  the  importation  of  timber,  which,  from 
1814  to  1826,  had  increased  from  somewhat  less  than 
160,000  loads  to  upwards  of  600,000  loads. 

What  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  these  facts  ?  Why, 
that  as  the  means  of  employment  for  shipping 
have  increased  so  much,  the  amount  of  British 
shipping  not  having  increased  at  all,  but  being  noto- 
riously in  a  state  of  the  utmost  depression,  it  is  clear 
as  noon  day,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  can  have 
been  no  over-speculation ;  and  in  the  next,  that  British 
shipping  is  no  longer  duly  protected — has  no  longer 
that  protection  which  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  fair  competition. 

Two  periodical  publications*  of  great  popularity,  and 
the  organs  of  what  your  eloquent  colleague,  the  late 
Foreign  Secretary,  calls  "  the  severe  economists,"  have, 
in  their  last  numbers,  put  forth  two  articles,  the  one 
directly  and  the  other  indirectly  attacking  the  ship- 
owners. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  obviously  not  read  my 
first  letter  to  you,  or  he  would  not  renew  and  reiterate 
the  absurd  assertion,  that  we  can  build  as  cheap  as 
foreigners.  I  thought  I  had  set  this  question  at  rest, 
but  I  will  return  to  it  for  one  moment.  Most 
fortunately  for  the  shipowners,  one  of  your  own 
agents  has  furnished  us  with  evidence — evidence, 
too  be  it  remembered,  subsequent  ta  that  of  Mr.  John 
Hall,  the  great  oracle  of  the  Reviewer,  which  puts 
the  relative  cost  of  building  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  question.  Mr.  Jacob  in  his  report  says — **  the 
cost  of  sliip-building  in  Pnissia  is  from  240  to 
260    florins   per    last,   the  Prussian  last,    which   is 


*  The   Edinburgh  Review,  No.  00;  and  the  Westminster  Review, 
No.  13i 
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equal  to  1  and  2-5ths  tons  of  British  register,  inclading 
rigging."  This,  of  course,  is  an  authority  to  which 
you  cannot  object.  Mr.  Jacob,  one  might  almost  say,  is 
your  own  agent — on  the  goodness  of  his  evidence,  there- 
fore, I  neednot  say  another  word.  This  statement  re- 
quires a  little  explanation,  which  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
give.  Reducing  Mr.  Jacob's  estimate  to  the  British  re- 
gister ton,  I  find  that  a  Prussian  ship  unrigged  costs  about 
4^.  15s.  the  British  register  ton — if  completely  rigged, 
from  8  to  0  guineas.  Now,  the  out-port  British  built 
ships  without  rigging  cost  from  9/.  to  1^1.  per  ton,  and 
with  rigging  from  14/.  to  16/.  per  ton,  while  river-built 
ships  cost  from  23/.  to  28/.  per  ton,  the  former  being 
about  the  cost  for  West  Indiamen,  the  latter  for  East 
Indiamen. 

Thus  much  for  the  original  cost.  The  expenses  of 
navigation  are  in  about  a  similar  proportion,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement,  on  the  correctness  of 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pledging  my  credit  for 
accuracy : — 

Expenses  of  a  Prussian  3-masted  Ship  of  414  Lasts 
(580  Tons),  on  a  Voyage  to  England  for  Three  Months, 
are  as  follows: — 

WAGES    FOR   THREE   MONTHS   OF   A    PRUSSIAN   SHIP. 

Captain....  at   £4  10  0  per  month..  £13  10  0 

Mate 2  14  0     8     2  0 

Carpenter    ....  2    0  6     6     1  6 

Boatswain    ....  1  13  0     4  19  0 

6  Seamen    ....  1     7  0    24    6  0 

4  ditto 1     0  3     .^ 12    3  0 

5  half  ditto  ... .  013  6 10    2  6 

Cabin  Boy    ....  0  13  6 2    0  6 

£81     4    6 

Provisions  for  20  men  and  boys  for  3  ^ 
months,  at  Mr.  Jacob's  specification,  >  39  19  11 
equal  to  fijd.  per  day 7 

Dantzic,  Wh  Aug.  1825.  £121    4    5 

(Signed)  F.  HOENE. 

♦  Report  on  the  trade  in  corn,  and  on  the  agriculture  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  p.  18. 
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Expenses  of  a  British  ship  of  same  tonnage^ 
Wages  for  three  months  of  an  English  ship. 

Master,  iDcluding  ;  10  JO  0  per  month  £31  10  0 

Cabin  expenses  )  *^ 

Mate... 5    0     0  15    0  0 

Carpenter    4  10    0 13  10  0^, 

12  Seamen 2  10    0 00    0  0^ 

5  Boys,  averaging  1     0    0 16    0  0 

£165     0     0 

-    Provisions  for  the    above  for    three  ^ 

mouths,  at  Is.  3d.  per  diem  each.  ^116    0    0 
say  02  days * j 

£280    0    0 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  necessary  expenses  for 
provisions  and  vtrages  of  a  Prussian  ship  amounts  only 
to  121/.,  while  those  of  a  British  ship  amount  to  280/., 
without  taking  account  of  the  difference  of  capital 
(which  is  more  than  double),  and  the  increase  of  in- 
terest, insurance,  and  other  charges  necessarily  arising 
out  of  this  difference  of  capital. 

The  Reviewer  has  only  ventured  on  one  or  two  new 
assertions,  and  in  each  instance  states  what  is  false 
— ignorance,  undoubtedly;  I  would  impute  no  other 
motive  to  any  writer  in  so  respectable  a  journal. 
He  states  first,  "  that  in  the  year  1815,  petition  after 
petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  complaining  of  the  depression  of 
the  shipping  interest ;  and,  in  the  year  1820,  in  com- 
pliance with  these  petitions,  committees  were  appointed 
by  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  our  Foreign  trade.'*  It  is  true  that  the 
shipowners  did  present  petitions  complaining  of  de- 
pression— it  is  not  true  that  the  committees  were  or- 
dered in  compliance  with  these  petitions.  The  com- 
mittees on  Foreign  trade  were  granted  in  compliance 
with  the  petition  of  the  London  merchants,  presented 
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by  Mr.  Baring,  on  that  celebrated  occasion  when  he 
himself,  sanguine  as  he  then  was  on  the  views  of  the 
petitioners,  admitted  "  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
might  be  considered  too  sweeping  for  old  establish- 
ments, and  better  calculated  for  new  ones."  So  much 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  Reviewer  as  to  this  fact,  on 
which  he  has  placed  so  much  reliance  in  repelling  the 
remonstrances  of  the  shipowners. 

The  Reviewer  also  states,  that  "  so  satisfied  were 
the  gentlemen  previously  referred  to  of  the  propriety 
and  beneficial  tendency  of  these  alterations,  that  on 
Mr.  Wallace's  retiring  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  De- 
putation waited  on  him,  and  presented  him  an  address, 
subscribed  by  all  the  principal  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants of  London,  thanking  him  for  the  many  and  great 
services  he  had  rendered  to  commerce  and  navigation,, 
and  particularly  for  the  changes  he  had  effected  in  the 
Navigation  Laws !"  Here,  again,  the  Reviewer  is  in 
error:  if  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  the  ad- 
dress, he  will  find  among  the  signatures,  not  a  single 
individual  eyclusively  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade. 
The  principal  shipowners  of  London  did  not  sign  that 
address  :  and  those  who  did  sign  it  were  either  such  as 
were  at  once  shipowners  and  foreign  merchants,  and 
had  a  greater  interest  as  foreign  merchants  than 
shipowners, — or  they  were  persons  engaged  in  trade  to 
the  North  of  Europe.  The  shipowners,  as  a  body,  de- 
clined putting  their  names  to  this  address.* 

•  The  reviewer  places  much  reliance  en  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
John  Hall,  before  the  committee,  and  on  the  statements  made  by  hin> 
in  his  pamphlet.  Of  this  gentleman  I  wish  not  to  speak  disparagingly, 
but  I  believe  I  state  the  fact  when  I  say,  that  if  he  be  a  shipowner,  he 
is,  at  least,  not  a  British  shipowner.  He  is,  I  believe,  practically,  a 
foreign  ship-broker.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  man's  testimony,  it  i» 
always  necessary  to  see  where  his  interest  lies ;  and  the  interest  of  this 
gentleman  clearly  lies  in  the  prosperity  of  foreign  shipping.  As  the  re- 
viewer speaks  of  him  as  a  person  intimately  connected  with  the  ship- 
owners, it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  a  little  ^Virther,  to  separate  him 
entirely  from  the  respectable  names  of  Mr.  Lyal!,.  and  Mr.  Buckle, 
«fec.  with  wham  the  reviewer  has  associated  him.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1823,  when  the  "  Reciprocity  Duties'  Bill'-'  was  in  progress,  a  meet- 
ing of  shipowners  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  its  passing  into  a  law.  At  this  meeting,  the  most  per- 
fect unanimity  of  opinion  prevailed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  John 
Hall,  who  rose  to  address  the  meeting  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  assembled.    He  was  asked,  '<  whether  he  was  a  ship- 
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The  Westminster  reviewer  has  obviously  been  much 
misled  by  some  knave  who  has  pretended  to  give  him 
information  on  this  subject.  I  will  in  compassion  to  him 
help  him  to  a  right  understanding  on  one  or  two  facts. 

He  asserts  "  that  Canada  timber  is  no  longer  used 
in  the  (royal)  dock-yards."  This  is  false,  large  con- 
tracts are  annually  taken  with  the  government  for 
Canada  timber  and  deals,  and  for  masts.  At  the 
very  moment  I  am  writing,  there  is  an  advertisement 
for  a  government  contract  in  all  the  usual  daily  papers. 
If  the  reviewer  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter  he 
must  have  been  aware,  that  for  masts  especially,  the 
timber  of  British  America  is  superior  to  every  other. 
The  French  government  receives  several  cargoes  of 
masts  annually  from  Canada,  and  there  is  at  the  present 
time,  a  ship  on  her  way  to  Canada  chartered  for  Quebec, 
to  carry  out  masts  to  the  Brazils. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  reviewer's  purpose  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  trade  with  British  America,  and  ac  - 
cordingly  he  in  the  furtherance  of  his  object,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  ignorance  of  his  readers,  or  which  is  just 
possible,  being  ignorant  himself,  declares  "  that  the 


owner?'*  After  di»playin$r  considerable  embarrassment,  he  replied, 
"  /  am  not  a  shipowner.^'  He  was  immediately  called  to  order, 
and  would  have  been  prevented  from  farther  addressing  the  meeting, 
when  a  gentleman,  equally  distinguished  for  his  intelligence,  and  his 
consistent  support  of  the  shipping  interests,  addressed  the  chairman 
(Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Member  for  the  City),  and  urged  the  propriety  of 
hearing  Mr.  Hall  speak,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as 
to  their  motives  with  the  public.  This  remonstrance  was  attended  to, 
and  Mr.  Hall  heard.  It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  London  merchants,  that  it  is  impossible  to  retain  them  at 
any  public  meeting  after  a  certain  hour  ia  the  day.  Mr.  Hall  ungene- 
rously availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  ad(|/essed  the  meeting  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  till  the  principal  part  of  the  meeting  being  obliged  to 
depart,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  replying  to  him;  and  the  next  day 
the  public  papers  were  filled  with  Mr.  John  Hall's  speech,  unanswered 
and  unreplied  to,  not  because  it  was  unanswerable,  but  because  he  had 
spoken  everybody  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Hall  went  from  the  meeting 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  boasted  in  the  lobby,  that  he  had  kept 
the  meeting  for  two  hours.  Mr.  John  Hall  has  the  credit  of 
having  drawn  the  drafts  of  the  new  "Navigation  Law,"  and  of  the 
*'  Reciprocity  of  Duties'  Bill,"  both  of  which  were  opposed  by  the  whole 
body  of  shipowners,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  a  circumstance,  I  ap- 
prehend, which  suflSciently  sepanites  him  from  Mr.  Lyall,  Mr.  Buckle, 
&c,,  who  joined  most  zealously  in  this  opposition. 
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whole  trade  of  the  North  American  Colonies  atnoulilti 
annually  to  eight  hundred  freights."  The  trade  of 
Canada  employs  800  ships  cleared  out  from  Quebec 
alone ;  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
employs  at  least  as  many  more.  The  reviewer  has 
therefore  made  the  trifling  error  of  at  least  800 
freights  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  carrying^ 
trade  of  British  America !  I  state  this  on  good  au- 
thority, but  I  think  I  can,  however,  shew,  inde- 
pendently of  this  testimony,  that  the  number  of  freights 
employed  in  this  trade  cannot  be  less  than  1,600  an- 
nually. I  under-rate  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered 
inwards  from  the  British  North  American  Colonies^ 
when  I  state  it  last  year  to  have  been  at  least  400,00() 
tons.  Now  I  find  from  the  returns  laid  before  par- 
liament, that  the  Prussian  tonnage  that  entered  last 
year  was  112,765,  and  the  number  of  ships  588.  As 
this  trade  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  I  might 
fairly  assume,  that  the  ships  of  the  two  countries  average 
about  the  same  tonnage :  and  upon  this  hypothesis 
the  number  of  ships  corresponding  to  400,000  tons  is 
about  2,000.  As  the  ships  employed  in  our 
colonial  trade  are  of  a  larger  class  than  those  of  Prus- 
sia, I  will  give  the  Reviewer  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, and,  making  the  amplest  allowance  on  this 
score  the  freights  to  this  country  from  British  America 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  1700  annually;  and, 
supposing  each  vessel  employed  in  this  trade  to  make 
a  voyage  and  a  half  a  year,  which  is  about  the  average, 
we  shall  then  have  from  a  thousand  to  eleven  hundred 
vessels  employed  in  this  trade.  So  much  for  the  accu- 
racy and  intelligence  of  the  Westminster  Reviewer. 


Mill 
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Thete  is  a  matter  on  which  I  feel  reluctant  to  make 
any  observation,  because  it  may  have  been  accidental, 
but  whether  accidental  or  not,  the  fault  may  not  rest 
with  yoii.  The  matter  of  which  I  complain  is  a  defect 
in  the  Shipping  Returns  laid  before  Parliament.  These 
Returns — give  the  total  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  year  1826~they  also  give  the  number  of 
ships  and  tonnage  entering  inwards,  which  belonged 
to  the  several  foreign  countries  from  which  they  came — 
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but  they  do  not  give  (and  this  is  what  I  complain  of) 
the  number  of  British  ships  which  entered  inwards 
from  these  respective  foreign  countries.  We  have  for 
instance,  the  quantity  of  Prussian  tonnage  which  en- 
tered inwards  from  Prussia;  but  we  have  not  the  quan- 
tity of  English  tonnage  from^Prussia.  In  the  returns 
laid  before  parliament  shortly  after  Christmas,  and 
which  were  made  up  only  to  the  10th  of  October,  the 
British  and  Foreign  were  both  given — thus,  from  Prus- 
sia there  were— (34,283  British  and  83,765  Foreign. 

In  the  more  complete  returns  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, and  which  were  made  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  we 
find  the  Prussian  tonnage  to  be  112,000  tons ;  but  we 
have  no  information  as  to  what  the  British  was.     Now 
this  might  have  arisen  from  two  causes  ;  it  might  be  an 
oversight,  or  it  might  be  a  design  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  of  view  the  comparative  decrease  of  Bri- 
tish. There  is  another  omission,  which  is,  I  think,  much 
to  be  complained  of.     We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  total  tonnage  for  British  America.     On  this  part  of 
the  subject  the  returns  are  in  the  highest  degree  unsa- 
tisfactory.  There  ought  to  have  been,  first,  the  total  ton- 
nage, number  of  ships  and  men  cleared  out  from  all  the 
ports  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  aud  Nova  Scotia,  for 
allparts  of  the  world;  next,  iho  total  tonnage  (distinguish- 
ing the  ports)  from  which  they  cleared  out,  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  have  no  hesitation  instating,  that 
in   the  course  of  this  enquiry  I  have  felt  consi  lerable 
embarrassment  from    these   omissions;    and  I  fancy 
as  honourable  members  cannot  speak  from  inspiration 
any  more  than  I  can  write  from  it,  they  (those  I  mean 
who  really  think  on  the  matter)  will  be  involved  in 
similar  difficulty  when  they  come  to  disentangle  the 
web  of  argument  which  you  and  ycur  adherents  and 
supporters  will  address  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Westminster  Reviewer  goes  on  thus — "  If 
timber  were  cheaper,  ships  could  be  built  at  a 
.smaller  expense,  freights  would  be  lower,  and  the  ship- 
owner might  then  successfully  compete  for  the  carrying- 
trade  of  the  world  with  the  shipowners  of  other  coun- 
tries."    Is  the  reviewer  aware  of  the  very  small  quan- 
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tlty  of  foreign  timber  employed  in  building  an  English 
sliip?  I  presume  not:  but  I  can  tcli  him  that  so  small 
a  quantity  is  used,  that  the  fotal  remission  of  the  direct 
tax  on  all  the  articles  employed  in  the  building  and 
equipment  of  a  ship,  would  not  make  a  difference  of 
more  than  2^  per  cent,  on  her  cost. 

I  think  I  need  not  say  any  thing  more  about  the  V/est- 
minster  Reviewer — I  have  laid  him  on  the  shelf  for  the 
present.  But  before  I  leave  him,  I  would  say  a  word 
or  two  concerning  Mr.  Ellice,  a  gentleman,  on  the  faith 
of  whose  evidence  the  reviewer  has  set  up  a  deep  la- 
mentation on  the  demoralizing  habits  of  a  *'  Canadian 
wood-cutter  and  raftsman."  According  to  Mr.  Ellice, 
"  the  class  of  persons  employed  in  cutting  timber  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  population  of  Canada."  Is  Mr. 
Ellice  not  connected  with  the  fur  trade  of  North  Ame- 
rica ?  Is  not  this  a  trade  infinitely  more  demoralizing 
than  the  timber  trade  ?  Has  it  not  been  a  source  of 
infinitely  more  misery  and  moral  degradation  than  the 
timber  trade  ?  Has  it  not  excited  all  the  worst  passions 
of  the  Indians?  Have  not  whole  nations  of  them  been 
swept  away  in  the  protection  of  their  hunting-grounds? 
Has  not  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  spirits  among 
them  produced  effects  still  more  disastrous  even  than 
the  weapons  of  European  warfare?  Is  Mr.  EUico 
cognizant  of  all  this  ?  Does  he,  nevertheless,  still  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  this  trade?  Would  he  think 
the  moral  and  physical  degradation  thus  produced 
among  all  the  parties  concerned,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  fur  trade? 


arguing 


The  measures  against  which  I  have  been 
never  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  shipowners ;  but 
if  it  had  so  happened,  which  I  have  already  denied,  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  speculative  notions  then  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Government,  as  to  the  good  that  was  to 
result  from  them,  they  had  given  to  these  measures  their 
cordial  concurrence  and  approbation,  I  cannot  see  that 
this  circumstance  ought  now  to  preclude  them  from 
that  relief  which  their  depression  imperatively  urges, 
and  that  protection  from  foreign  rivalry  with  which 
those  measures  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
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contend.  Other  men  have  lived  to  change  their  opi- 
iiioiKS — men  at  that  time  most  sanguine  as  to  the  bcne- 
tits  that  were  to  result  from  these  measures — practical 
men  too — men  of  largo  experience  in  the  world,  and 
Legislators  of  the  British  empire — merchants  of  great 
eminence,  and  possessing  the  largest  capital  and  (he 
most  gigantic  means  of  any  men  in  Europe.  Such 
men,  I  repeat,  have  changed  their  opinions ;  and  have 
not  hesitated  to  avow  that  change  before  the  proudest 
assembly  in  the  world.  I  mention  but  one  name — a 
name  pre-eminently  great  among  Lritish  merchants  and 
capitalists  •  you  know  it  well,  and  you  dread  the  force 
■of  mind  and  vast  information  that  individual  can  array 
against  you — I  mean  Mr.  Alexander  Baring. 

If  the  speculative  mania,  which  carried  in  its  train 
«uch  a  mind  as  this  eminent  individual  possesses,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  shipowners,  I  caimot  see  that 
it  would  have  been  a  good  and  solid  reason  for  de- 
barring them  from  relief,  that  they  had  concurred  in 
measures  which  in  theory  promised  universal  pros- 
perity, but  which  in  practice  have  produced  universal 
ruin. 


I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  resisting  the  remonstrance 
of  the  shipowners,  you  will  refer  to  the  Returns  for 
1820,  and  say,  "  Look  here — see  what  an  amount  of 


shipping  has  been  built — quite  beyond  the  average  of 


former  years ;  is  this  any  symptom  of  distress  ;  or,  if 
there  be  distress,  is  not  this  one  of  the  aggravating 
causes — one  of  the  main  causes  of  it?"  In  the  |irst 
place,  I  would  observe,  that  a  very  large  part  of  this 
shipping,  built  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies,  was 
commenced  building  in  the  year  1825 — and  that  of  the 
shipping  built  or  commenced  in  that  year,  a  large  por- 
tion was  by  speculators,  in  consequence  of  that  state  of 
■excitement  which  you  and  your  colleagues  had  mainly 
caused^  and  was  carried  on  by  persons  who,  having 
money  which  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  advan- 
tageously, built  houses,  or  ships,  or  factories,  or  any 
thing  else  which  ingenuity  ccmld  devise.  At  all  events, 
tlie  shipowners  had  very  little  share  in  it ;  and  it  is  no 
reply  to  their  suflerings  to  tell  them  that  too  many 
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ships  have  been  built  by  speculators,  put  in  motion  by 
yourself  and  others  whose  counsels  you  shared. 

There  is  another  fact,  to  which  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention, because  I  think  it  important.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  carrying-trade  in 
which  ships  of  the  first  class  only  can  be  used.  There 
is  a  constant  demand  foi  these  ships,  which  must  be 
built,  whatever  be  the  general  condition  of  the  ship- 
ping interest.  It  s  also  well  known,  that  previous  to 
the  year  1823,  there  had  been  for  several  years  very 
little  ship-building — a  want  of  these  first  class  ships 
was  beginning  to  be  felt — and  a  new  impulse  was 
given  ^o  ship-building,  which  was  urged  on  and  acco 
lerated  by  the  speculative  mania  of  1825. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  as  the  amount  of  ship-build- 
ing in  1826  is  no  prrof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ship* 
owners; — so  neither  is  it  any  proof  of  their  indiscretion 
— becailse,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  had  little  to  do 
with  it ;  next,  because  it  spnmg,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  ships  commenced  in  1825 — because  a  great 
part  of  it  is  Colonial  shipping,  50,000  tons  of  which 
is  registered  as  British  in  the  year  1826 ;  and,  finally, 
because  the  amount  of  it  is  actually  less  than  it 
appears  to  be,  you  having  in  the  Returns  included 
steam  vessels  in  the  total  amount. 

According  to  the  old  navigation  laws  the  **  enume- 
rated articles"  could  only  be  imported  in  British  ships, 
or  ships  of  the  country  where  the  article  was  produced. 
By  the  new  law,  these  goods  can  be  imported  not  only 
by  ships  of  the  country  where  they  are  produced,  but 
by  ships  of  the  country  where  *'  they  lie."  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  law, — a  consequence  not  fore- 
seen I  am  quite  certain,is  this,  that  the  carrying  of  these 
articles  is  opened  to  the  ships  of  all  Europe.  A  Dutch- 
man for  instance  wants  to  bring  the  corn  of  Prussia  to 
England.  He  goes  to  Dantzic  or  Memel  and  loads,  sails 
to  a  port  in  Holland,  enters,  and  without  having  dis- 
charged his  cargo,  clears  out  again  for  England.  This 
practice,  which  is  a  clear  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  our  laws. 
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has  been  carried  on  to  a  greatt  extent ;  and  by  means  of 
the  circuitous  voyage  throws  the  carrying-trade  of  Eu- 
rope to  this  country  completely  open.  It  is  thus,  Sir, 
that  our  liberality  is  turned  against  us ;  it  is  thus  thati 
we  are  cajoled  and  insulted  by  foreigners.  Do  we  gain 
any  thing  by  all  this?  Is  there  any  compensation  what- 
ever? Do  they  show  in  any  one  circumstance  a  dispo- 
sition of  liberality  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  most  trifling  mat- 
ters the  very  reverse  of  this  ?  Do  they  take  more  of  our 
manufactures?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  manufactures 
they  take  are  tb'^se  which  require  the  least  skill  and 
labor?  When  their  ships  come  amoT:^  us,  even  part 
of  their  ballast  is  scattered  about  over  their  ceiling, 
that  they  may  avoid  the  expense  of  so  much  of  our  river 
ballast.  They  refuse  even  to  employ  our  ballast- 
men  to  throw  into  them  the  little  additional  ballast 
they  require,  while  they  oblige  our  ships  at  Memel, 
Dantzic,  &c.  tcSemploy  their  own  laborers.  These  are 
not  very  important  matters,  except  as  they  shew  the 
disposition  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have  made 
such  very  liberal  treaties.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  encouraging  the  ex- 
port of  our  manufactures  to  these  states — this  is  a  gra- 
dually decreasing  trade.  Houses  that  were  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  exporting  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  a-year 
do  not  now  export  to  the  value  of  15,000/.  ThePrus- 
sians  manufacture  in  fact  for  themselves.  . 

A  good  deal  of  the  distress  of  the  ship-owners  was 
ascribed  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
number  of  vShips  built  in  Canada;  that  hon.  member  is 
represented  to  have  said  that  Canada  ships  were  built  at 
*  he  rate  of  61.  or  71.  a-ton.  Now  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  mistake.  Canada  ships,  it  is  true,  arc  selling  at 
the  rate  of  61.  or  71.  a-ton,  but  then  it  is  as  notorious 
as  noon-day,  that  they  are  selling  at  'lalf  their  cost. 
Although  timber  is  cheap  in  Canada,  their  vessels  when 
fitted  out  for  sea,  cost  nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the 
Ix(  orth  of  England.  Shipwrights'  labor  was  higher,  and 
tlie  iron,  copper,  sails,  cordage,  anchors,  and  in  short  all 
their  materials  except  the  timber  are  brought  from  this 
country.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  \/arburton  was  worth 
nothin;^,  unless  he  meant  that  good  Canada  ships  can , 
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be  fitted  out  for  7/.  lO*.  a  ton,  without  loss,  and  that 
consequent 'y  the  Canadians  arc  building  as  last  as 
possible  to  sell  at  this  price. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  why  with  all  this  cry  of 
distress,  the  British  ship-owner  still  keeps  moving? 
the  answer  is  plain :  a  ship  is  a  certain  expense  whether 
she  be  sailed  or  laid  up.  There  is  a  number  of  appren- 
tice.:, who  mustbepaid,  fed,  and  clothed.  There  is  a  cap- 
tain and  not  unfrequently  a  mate,  with  whom  the  owners 
may  be  unwilling  to  part.  Many  have  to  pay  insurance 
to  their  insurance  clubs,  whether  they  sail  the  vessel  or 
not,  and  in  either  case  there  is  a  certain  depreciation 
of  the  vessel  and  stores. 

You  have  stated  in  your  reply  to  the  memorial  of 
the  shipowners  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  "  freights 
were  scarce  and  extravagantly  dear  in  1825."  This  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  partial  statement.  It  was 
only  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  in  the  tim- 
ber trade  alone,  that  freights  became,  as  you  call  it, 
"  extravagantly  dear,"  and  but  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  British  ships  were  chartered  at  the  high  rates — 
rates  in  which  the  foreign  shipping  shared  in  quite  as 
large  a  proportion  as  ourselves.  There  was  no  rise  in 
the  freights  to  the  East  or  Av'est  Indies,  or  in  the  trans- 
port service.  Thus  much  for  the  very  strong  language, 
and  the  very  coloured  statement,  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  thought  proper  to  put  forth  on  this  part  of  the  sub 
ject. 

I  have  in  my  former  letter  gone  so  largely  into  the 
state  of  our  foreign  fisheries,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
state  much  on  the  subject  now.  I  had  already  stated 
the  decay  of  those  fisheries,  and  the  cause  of  that  decay. 
The  Americans  and  French  have  not  only  possessed 
themselves  of  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in  cured  fish, 
but  have  actually  possessed  themselves  of  the  edah- 
Uahments  of  our  fishermen  on  these  coasts,  the  legal 
proprietors  of  whom  they  have  driven  from  them. 
Formerly  a  British  nan-of-war  was  accustomed  to  visit 
these  fisheries,  for  the  protection  of  our  interests,  the 
captain  of  which  acted  as  an  umpire  in  cases  of  dis- 
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putc ;  but,  for  some  lime,  this  custom  has  been  dis- 
continued ;  and  instead  thereof,  an  American  sloop- 
of-war  has   been    seen   exercising   similar  authority. 

There  was  one  view  of  the  subject  to  which  I  did  not 
then  advert,  but  to  which  I  '"ould  now  beg  to  call  your 
most  serious  attention — connected  as  it  is  not  merely 
with  the  fisheries,  but  with  the  administration  of  all 
our  colonial  possessions — and  arising  as  it  does  imme- 
diately out  of  our  new  colonial  policy.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  admitting  the  states  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope to  a  direct  trade  with  our  colonies  is  this — that  the 
provisions  which  were  formerly  supplied  to  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador  from  this  country  are  now  supplied 
mainly  from  Bremen  and  the  other  ports  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  port  of  Liverpool  has  in  particular  suf- 
fered materially  from  having  lost  this  branch  of  export 
trade.  How  rapidly  and  to  what  extent  this  is  operat- 
ing, will  appear  from  the  following  official  statement  of 
exports  for  the  three  last  years  to  Newfoundland  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador : — 

Year  £. 

1824     442,077 

1825     319,})28 

1826     274,144 

The  decrease  is,  you  see,  as  rapid  as  the  most  "  severe 
economist"  could  reasona,bly  desire. 

The  process  which  is  now  going  on  with  respect  to 
Newfoundland,  will,  in  a  fiew  years,  be  devel  d  on 
a  far  grander  scale,  and  with  infinitely  more  mischiev- 
ous effects  with  respect  to  the  West  Indies.  The  effect 
of  the  reciprocity  treaties  on  our  commercial  marine, 
wag  of  a  kind  to  be  felt  insantly ;  their  effect  on  our 
colonial  intercourse  will  be  felt  more  remotely,  will 
come  upon  us  more  insidiously,  but  in  the  end  must 
produce  consequences  that  will  produce  ruin  and 
dismay  through  all  the  mercantile  interests  in  the 
Empire.  The  advantages  you  Iiave  given  to  the 
states  of  the  North  of  Europe  are  such  as  cannot 
be'i  seized  in  one  day.  The  large  mortgages  which 
are  at  present  held  on  West  Indian  property  by 
English  capitalists,  must  be  transferred  to  the  capital- 
ists of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,   Bremen,  Dantzic,  &c. 
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&c.,  before  any  fatal  encroachment  on  our  colonial 
trade  can  be  effected.  For  the  present,  proprietors  of 
Alfest  India  property  are  compelled  to  ship  their  goods 
to  this  country  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  mortgagees, 
and,  consequently,  British  shipping  must  be  employed 
in  the  conveyance.  Your  treaties,  however,  have  re- 
lieved them  from  the  legislative  necessity  of  so  doing, 
and  the  growing  capital  of  European  merchants  will 
soon  relieve  them  from  the  pecuniary  necessity  which 
tor  a  time  will  partially  bind  them.  The  merchants 
of  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  benefits  you  have  opened  to  them;*  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  them  :  and,  then, 

*  I  quote  the  following  from  a  recent  number  of  the  yilgemcine 
Zeitung. 

"■  In  1815  Enf^land  concluded  also  with  the  United  States  of  North 
America  a  treaty  founded  on  the  equality  of  rights.  Properly  speaking, 
we  may  date  from  this  time  the  introduction  of  England's  new  system, 
which  is  called  the  syst6m  of  reciprocity,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
unshackle  commerce  and  industry,  because  this  freedom  is  suitable  to 
the  iuterests  of  England.  But  it  is  also  highly  advantageous  to  other 
States,"  if  the  conditions  oifered  and  regarded  by  England  are  attended 
to  by  the  Governments  of  the  Continent  with  judgment  and  prudence, 
aud  due  regard  to  the  state  and  progress  of  industry  in  th(;ir  own  coun- 
tries. This  has  been  done  by  Prussia  in  its  late  commercial  treaty  with 
England,  by  wtrich  its  navigation  and  foreign  commerce  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  greatly  extended.  The  most  decisive  step  by  which  tbc 
whole  colonial  system,  which  has  been  entirely  changed,  or  rather 
destroifed,  iias  been  taken  by  England  in  the  highly  important  measure 
of  giving  to  its  West  India  Colonies,  freedom  of  trade  with  I'oreign 
nations.  This  permission  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  and  bcnejicial 
injlucnce  on  the  mar 'time  commerce  of  Germany.  England  at  variance 
with  the  North  Americai.s,  in  various  points,  relative  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  has  withdrawn  from  its  rivals  the  enjoyment  of  that  permis- 
sion, and  closed  agahist  them  the  ports  of  its  West  India  Islands. — 
Hitherto  the  Americans  supplied  the  West  Indies  with  various  articles, 
partly  manufactured,  e.g.  flour,  brandy,  tallow,  salt,  meat,  soup,  ilax, 
.several  kinds  of  timber,  &c.,  the  value  of  which  has  amounted,  of  late 
years  to  12,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum.  This  lucrative  branch  of  trade 
they  will  soon  lose,  as  the  North  American  Tariff  uf  customs  is  con- 
tinually becoming  more  rigorous,  and  English  manufactures  are  almost 
wholly  excluded.  The  English  Government  must  be  inclined  equally  to 
exclude  the  Americans  from  Its  Colonies,  and  to  give  the  advantages  of 
it  to  tho  Europeans,  especially  the  States  of  Northern  Germany,  whose 
markets  are  open  to  the  English,  and  to  which  they  have  easy  access,  Vy 
the  lowness  of  the  import  duties.  Germany,  too,  produces  all  the 
articles  that  the  West  Indies  want,  equal  in  quality,  and  many  of  them 
superior,  to  those  of  North  America;  tho  prices,  too,  at  least  with 
respect  to  corn,  are  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  Germany.  A  favourable 
opportunity  seems,  therefore,  to  have  arrived  for  us,  to  acquire  a  great 
portion  of  this  IVcst  India  trade.  May  the  German  merchants  not 
jicglect  this  important  conjuncture  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.'* 
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when  this  event  shall  be  accomplished,  let  me  ask  you, 
what  will  become  of  our  large  exports  to  Prussia,  for 
instance  ?  Our  exports  there  are  now  about  450,000/., 
of  which  two-thirds  are  colonial  produce ;  this  two- 
thirds  will,  of  course,  very  soon  drop  from  our  hands ; 
and  that  mighty  trade  which  you  were  so  anxious  to 
preserve,  for  which  you  have  conceded  so  much-  in 
substance,  and  so  dangerously  in  principle  will  soon 
cease  almost  to  exist. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  this  "  liberal" 
system  having  been  forced  on  us  by  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  of  Europe ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  no  longer  optional  with  us,  whe- 
ther or  no  we  would  relax  the  restrictive  policy  on 
which  we  had  acted  for  ages.  That  the  whole  of  this 
assumption  was  a  fallacy,  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  not  one  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of 
Europe  or  America*  has  accepted  it.  Europe  generally, 
or  America  could  not  have  been  very  anxious  to  enforce 
on  England  a  system  of  trade  in  which  they  have  ab- 
stained from  participating.  This  is  one  view  of  the 
matter.  There  is  another,  altogether  independent,  which 
brings  me  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion,  and  which 
I  found  on  a  passage  which  has  accidentally  dropped 
from  yourself.  In  illustrating  the  inconveniences  which 
have  sprung  from  breaking  up  the  free-trading  ports  of 
Europe,  yon  proceed  thus : — "  If,  instead  of  passing 
under  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  Dantzic 
bad  continued  free,  like  Hamburgh,  and  had  the  Go- 
vernment of  Prussia  then  said,  *  you  shall  not  trade  with 
us  except  on  such  and  such  conditions,* — our  answer 
might  have  been — *  The  commodities  we  want  we 
CAN  PROCURE  AT  Dawtzic,  where no  such  conditions 
are  imposed  on  British  ships.'  "  You  have  here  re- 
duced the  whole  question  of  concession  to  the  narrow- 
est compass  possible.  You  here  avow  the  justness  of 
the  principle  for  which  1  have  been  all  along  contend- 
ing :  you  here  admit,  that  if  we  could  have  procured 
these  commodities  elsewhere,  then  concession  to  Prus- 

*  III  speaking  of  America  here,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  part  that 
the  United  States  have  acted  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  tha  West 
Indies. 
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sia  would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  Now  we 
could  have  procured  them  elsewhere  undoubtedly — we 
could,  if  need  required,  have  had  every  thing  we 
wanted  through  the  medium  of  Russia,  and  we  could 
have  had  them  much  more  advantageously  through  our 
own  Colonies.  Would  it  not  have  been  just  as  effectual 
a  reply  to  the  clamours  of  the  Prussian,  to  have  said, 
"  The  commodities  we  want  we  can  procure  at  Riga*, 
where  no  such  conditions  are  imposed  on  British  sliips" 
— "  or,  we  can  procure  them  in  our  own  Colonies." 
This,  Sir,  I  take  to  be  plain  common  sense  ;  it  would 
have  been  the  natural  reply  of  a  man  possessing  a 
small  knowledge  of  European  geography,  and  not  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  practical  details  of  the  timber 
trade  of  the  Baltic. 

Can  you  mean  to  contend  gravely,  that  because  Dant- 
zic  has  ceased  to  be  a  free  port.  Great  Britain  is  no  longer 
able  to  regulate  the  principles  on  which  she  will  trade 
with  foreign  countries  ?  Can  you  mean  to  contend  that 
because  Dantzic  has  ceased  to  be  a  free  port.  Great  Bri- 
tain must  yield  to  the  dictation  of  foreign  powers  ?  Is  it  a 
British  minister  that  dares  to  avow  such  doctrines  in  a 
British  House  of  Commons?  Are  changes  and  innova> 
tions  which  strike  at  once  at  the  foundation  of  our  naval 
and  colonial  power,  to  be  defended  by  such  reasoning 
as  this? — Is  it  possible  that  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  country  are  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  ad- 
dress such  unmitigated  drivelling  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  country?  Little,  indeed,  may  we  be  sur- 
prised at  the  wreck  of  our  manufactures,  at  the  ruin 
of  our  mercantile  navy,  and  the  general  distress  that 
pervades  all  classes  of  the  community.  Yet  you.  Sir, 
who  seem  to  deride  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  indiffer- 
ence, the  sufferings  of  your  countrymen,  can  sympathize 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Prussian  shipovimers,  and  find  in 
that  alleged  ruin  a  palliation  for  an  act  which  in  the 
better  days  of  old  England,  would  have  been  on  the 
part  of  Prussia  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Russian 
timber  is  shipped  at  Dantzic.  Much  of  the  timber  which  is  shipped  at 
Memel  and  Dantzic,  would  come  just  as  conveniently  via  Riga. 
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One  assumption  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
recent  changes  of  our  commercial  policy  was,  that  wc 
were  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  ;  tbat  the  manu- 
factures of  other  countries  were  in  so  low  a  state  as  to 
be  unable  to  compete  with  us ;  and,  that  by  a  little  ma- 
nap:ement,  we  might  not  only  continue  to  supply  them 
i'or  ages,  but  increase  the  amount  of  our  exportations 
beyond  the  reach  of  calculation.  I  have  already  de- 
clared ray  belief — a  belief  founded  on  much  personal 
observation,  and  on  much  intercourse  with  men  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  state  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures, that  the  whole  of  this  assumption  was  fallacious. 
Every  day  discloses  some  new  fact,  confirming  this 
opinion.  The  following  detail  of  the  importation  of 
cotton  into  France  and  Switzerland  for  the  last  ten 
years,  will  show  how  rapidly  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
is  progressing  among  them.    There  were  for  the  year— 


Bags  imported. 


Bags  sold. 


1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
182G 


59>)86 62,000 

95,831 91,000 

92,997 95,000 

98,884 96,000 

120,879 123,000 

120,003 129,000 

116,337  111,000 

143,819 148,000 

120,463 120,000 

214,799 186,000 


To  Prussia,  it  is  well  known  that,  the  principal 
article  of  our  export  is  cotton  twist ;  namely,  cotton, 
after  it  has  passed  through  one  operation  of  the  manu- 
facture, all  the  finer  and  more  difiicult  parts  of  the 
process  remaining  still  to  be  accomplished.  In  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  the  workshop  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  a  fair  criterion  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  their  domestic  manufactures,  the  value  of  native 
cotton  manufactures,  sold  in  years  1804, 1805,1806,  was 
17,650  dollars :  in  the  years  1826, 1826,  this  value  was 
4,000,000  dollars. 

A  more  strange,  a  more  marvellous  mistake  than  the 
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admission  of  foreign  manufactures  into  our  home  mar- 
ket, under  an  impression  that  we  should  be  thereby 
enabled  to  introduce  our  own  more  effectually  into 
foreign  countries,  was  never  committed.  To  suppose 
that  we  can,  by  any  relaxation  of  our  system,  materially 
enhance  the  amount  of  our  manufactured  exports,  is  a 
delusion  which  a  few  years  will  completely  show  up. 
The  political  economists  are  perpetually  crying  up  that 
the  eyes  of  foreigners  are  open  to  the  nature  and  effects 
of  our  restrictive  system.  This  may  be  true ;  but  there 
is  another  thing  equally  true,  which  neither  you  or  the 
political  economists  seem  to  have  discovered— and  that 
truth  is  this — that  foreigners  have  also  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  importance  of  cultivating  domestic  manufactures. 
This  is  a  piece  of  truth  which  you  seem  not  yet  to  have 
discovered,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  your  serious 
consideration.  . 

These  observations  you  will  perceive,  are  principally 
directed  against  the  admission  of  foreign  silks.  It  has 
been  of  late  said,  that  this  trade  is  reviving ;  and  on  the 
assertion  of  this  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  place 
considerable  reliance  .  in  vindicating  your  free-trade 
measures.  This  partial,  and  I  fear,  temporary  improve- 
ment, will  be  held  out  as  a  consequence  of  free-trade. 
It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  is 
the  precise  season  when,  if  there  ever  be  any  activity  in 
the  business,  that  activity  would  take  place,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  spring  fashions,  and  the  demands  of  the 
liondon  market.  This  is  a  part  of  the  reason,  undoubt- 
edly, for  the  partial  revival  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  this  manufacture.  There  is,  however,  ano- 
ther, and  far  more  important  aspect,  under  which 
I  wish  to  present  this  question  to  you.  Whatever 
permanent  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  silk- 
trade,  is  to  Be  ascribed  to  a  return  to  our  ancient 
system  of  restriction.  The  revival  of  the  silk  trade  is 
to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  free-trade,  but  to  a  deviation  from  those  prin- 
ciples. The  improvement,  in  a  word,  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  alteration  in  the  Silk  Act,  wJjich 
came  into  operation  on  the  dth  January  last.  Instead 
of  the  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  the  new  law  substi- 
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tutes  a  duty  per  pound  weight  on  the  heavier  and 
more  substantial  fabrics,  and  by  the  length  on  those 
which"  are  lighter,  liner,  and  more  figured :  the  new 
duties,  in  fact,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition  on 
8ome  of  those  articles  which  would  interfere  most  with 
our  own  manufactures.  Even  on  East  India  Ban- 
dannas, which  now  pay  by  the  yard,  the  duty  which  on 
some  goods,  sold  last  December,  would  have  been 
3s.  9d.,  is  now  (Js.,  and  the  30  per  cent,  is,  therefore,  in 
fact,  raised  to  55  per  cent.  This,  Sir,  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  revival,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  silk  manufacture. 
It  springs  not  from  free  trade,  but  from  protection :  not 
frora'^the  new  principles  which  you  have  promulgated, 
but  from  those  principles  of  restriction  and  prohibition 
under  which  the  manufacture  had  attained  its  present 
growth. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  found  a  relief 
from  modern  innovation,  in  returning  to  the  principles 
of  our  forefathers:  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last.    Not 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  find  you  writing  thus : 
— **  In  the  first  eighteen  years  of  this  war,  we  were 
forced  to  pay  sixty  millions  of  money  (to  strangers, 
every  one  of  whom  has,  in  the  course  of  it,  been  our 
enemy)  for  a  scanty  and  inadequate  supply  of  foreign 
corn ;  and  when  for  this  purpose  we  had  parted  with  all 
our  gold,  and  even  our  silver  currency,  combined  Europe 
shid  its  ports  against  us;  and  America  co-operating,  first 
laid  an  embargo,  and  then  went  to  war.    This  combina- 
tion was   formed  with  the  vain  hope    to   break  our 
spirit,  by  starving  our  bodies.     Abroad,  we  have  sub- 
dued our  enemies — athome,  we  came  out  of  the  war  with 
our  agriculture  so  extended  find  improved,  as  to  make 
us,  at  this  moment,  independent  of  foreign  supply.   We 
are  so  at  this  moment ;  and  shall  I,  who,  to  the  entire 
conviction  of  my  own  judgment,  have  traced  the  long 
sufferings  of  the  people  to  a  contrary  state  of  things, 
be    detered    from    using   my    honest    endeavour   in 
Parliament,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  suffer- 
ings?    For  that  purpose,  WE  must  go  back  to  tihh 
PRINCIPLES  OF   OUR  FOREFATHERS,  and  by  reverting, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  that  system,  we  shall  secure  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  all  the  uenefits  which 
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THEY  DERIVED  PROM  IT."*  Could  any  One  believe, 
that  you  had  written  this  passage?  Gould  any 
moderate  man  credit  that  little  more  than  ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  you  wrote  it?  What  new  light  has 
since  broken  in  upon  you  tojustify  the  entire  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  your  opinions?  What  confi- 
dence can  the  public  place  in  the  opinions  of  a  man  who 
passes  to  such  opposite  extremes  in  so  short  a  period  ? 
Can  you  blame  me — can  you  blame  any  one  for  enter- 
taining the  greatest  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  your  opi- 
nions—of the  soundness  of  your  philosophy — of  the  de- 
liberative character  of  your  judgments'^  You  change 
your  creed  every  six  or  eight  years,  and  yet  are  indignant 
that  any  one  should  presume  to  differ  from  you. 

In  my  former  letter  I  have  alluded  to  the  advan- 
tages granted  to  the  Americans,  in  being  permitted 
to  introduce  foreign  silks  for  domestic  consumtion  im- 
mediately from  the  ship,  and  thereby  supply  the 
best  part  of  the  home  market.  Will  it  be  believed,  that 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  alterion  of  the  duties  on 
silk,  they  were  allowed  to  pay  the  then  low  duties, 
keeping  their  goods  in  the  East  India  warehouse  till 
the  quarterly  sale  in  March,  when  they  were  soW  as 
goods  duty  paid  for  home  consumption,  while  the  British 
importer  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  that 
low  duty,  even  in  cases  where  his  goods  had  been  im- 
ported some  time  previously,  unless  they  had  passed 
through  the  Company's  sale. 

So  essential  in  its  nature,  and  so  important  in  its 
consequences,  do  I  regard  the  difference  between  our 
trade  with  British  America  and  the  Baltic,  that  I  must 
beg  your  attention  a  little  longer  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  what  I  am  going  to 
say  l^as  the  charm  of  novelty  to  you  at  all  events  ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  it  has  not  received  that  attention  to 
which  it  is  entitled  at  your  hand^.  The  new  regulation 
of  the  timber  duties,  which  was  effected  in  the  year 
1821,  was  mainly  grounded  on  the  supposed  decline  in 
the  Baltic  trade  for  several  preceding  years.  This  al- 
leged decline,  previous  to  the  year  1821,  was  made  to 
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appear  by  comparing  years  of  war,  when  we  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  years  of  peace, 
when  commerce  had  returned  to  its  wonted  channels. 

Now,  a  fairer,  a  more  adequate,  and  more  just  con- 
clusion, I  apprehend,  would  have  been  deduced,  by  com- 
paring the  year  1802,  a  year  of  general  peace,  with  the 
year  [821,  or  with  the  average  of  the  years  of  peace 
preceding  ;  and,  upon  a  comparison  of  these  two  years, 
you  will  find  that  our  exports  to  the  Baltic  had  increased 
above  a  milliop  sterling.  Since  the  year  1821,  upon  a 
comparison  of  that  year  with  the  average  of  the  three 
years  succeeding,  although  our  imports  have  increased 
974,000/.  annually,  our  whole  exports  thither  have  ac- 
tually declined  (500,000/.  At  the  former  period,  the 
balance  of  trade  was  1,108,000/.  in  our  favour,  and  has, 
during  the  latter,  been  against  us  by  438,000/.  By  a 
similar  comparison,  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  has 
been  to  that  of  British  as  3  to  2,  making  by  the  amount 
of  freight  the  real  balance  of  trade  still  more  unfavour- 
able. So  much  for  the  decline  of  the  Baltic  trade. 
Such  are  the  eftects  which  have  resulted  from  our  care 
for  its  prosperity.  Could  such  effects  have  resulted 
from  our  care  for  the  trade  of  British  America  ? 
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Our  exports  to  the  North  of  Europe  consist  almost 
entirely  of  colonial  produce  and  coarse  manufactures. 
Our  exports  to  British  America  consist  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  British  manufactures,  and  comprise  every  article 
for  the  use  of  life,  in  its  most  finished  condition,  and, 
consequently,  give  employment  and  support  to  a  greater 
variety  of  manufactures,  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
population,  than  the  same  amount  of  exports  to  the 
Baltic. 

British  America,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  con- 
sumes more  of  our  productions  than  any  other  country ; 
its  consumption  increases  faster,  and  may  increase 
almost  indefinitely;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  con- 
sumption, the  tonnage  employed  is  at  least  quadru- 
ple that  of  any  other  country.  In  the  year  1825,  its 
population  was  about  1,100,000  souls;  they  received 
from  us  imports  to  the  amount  of  2,250,000/. ;  their  total 
exports  were  about  3,150,000/. ;  and  they  employed  in 
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the  conveyance  of  these  exports  nearly  700,000  tons*  of 
shipping  and  34,000  seamen. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  timewa» 
come  when  some  change  had  become  necessary  in  our  ma- 
ritime and  colonial  policy,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  there  was  nevertheless  a  radical  error  in  the  changes 
you  proposed,  and  that  error  I  would  state  to  consist  in 
your  having  offered  the  same  terms  to  all  nations.  Now, 
it  is  very  clear,  that  the  same  terms  might  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  one  nation  and  not  to  another.  You  admit 
all  countries  to  our  colonies  on  condition  of  our  being 
permitted  to  trade  to  theirs.  It  is  very  natural  that 
a  country  which  had  no  colonics,  or  none  of  any  value, 
should  accept  this  offer ;  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  another  country  which  had  colonies,  whose 
trade  was  important,  would  not  accept  those  terms, 
unless  by  so  doing  they  gained  some  collateral  advan- 
tage. These  propositions,  I  think,  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  with 
that  pvudent  policy  which  directs  the  councils  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  the  schemes  of  the  individual  adven- 
turer ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  them  corroborated  by 
what  has  actually  taken  place.  Prussia  accepted  your 
offer  because  she  had  no  colonies — she  thereby  took 
something  but  gave  nothing  away.  France  rejected — 
in  substance  and  in  effect  rejected  this  offer — for  she 
had  colonies  of  whose  trade  she  wished  to  retain  ex- 
clusive possession. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  quite  fc<pparent,  that  your  re- 
ciprocity treaties  went  on  a  principle  which  is  essen- 
tially vicious.  It  seems  to  mr,  indeed,  perfectly  ab- 
surd, to  apply  the  same  views  of  policy  to  all  countries. 
As  differences  of  situation  and  circumstance  prescribe 
a  different  course  of  conduct  in  private  life,  so  I  think 
that  they  equally  point  to  a  different  policy  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations.  What  might  be  a  very  good 
treaty  as  respects  the  United  States  of  America,  might 
be  a  most  improvident  compact  as  to  Prussia.    It  may 

•  The  Westminster  Reviewer  says — "  the  whole  trade  of  the  North 
American  colonies  amounts,  annually,  to  ei|(ht  hundred  freights,"  and 
he  proposes  to  buy  up  the  whole  shipping  employed  in  it,  and  convert 
it  into  fire-wood,— wW  a  combination  of  igii«)rance  and  tolly  ! 
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be  very  expedient  to  make  concessions  to  one  country, 
when  it  would  be  the  very  extreme  of  folly  to  make  the 
same  concession  to  another  diflerently  circumstanced. 
I  am,  of  course,  putting  generosity  and  equality  out  of 
the  question,  for  if  you  introduce  these  elements  they 
change  the  whole  nature  of  my  argument — and  I  also  as- 
sume nations  to  act  toward  each  other  like  men  of  busi- 
ness, each  endeavouring  to  secure  to  itself  as  great  ad- 
vantage as  can  with  good  faith  be  fairly  preserved — and 
then  I  maintain  that  terms  may  be  conceded  to  one 
country  which  only  folly  or  weakness  could  concede  to 
another.    The  means  should  always  be  adapted  to  the 
€nd — the  sacrifice  should  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
present  or  prospective  good. 

What  I  have  said  in  respect  to  colonies,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  nature  of  the  article  which  con- 
stitutes the  staple  of  intercourse  between  two  coun- 
tries.    The  carrying-trade  to  one  country  may  and 
ought  to  be  regulated  on  very  different  principles  from 
that  to  another  country.     If  we  had  carried  on  a  trade 
with  a  country  which  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  our 
manufactures — so  large  a  quantity  that  the  loss  of  such 
a  nmrkct  would  have   materially  injured   us — or,    if 
we  had  been  supplied  by  them  with  some  article  of  raw 
produce  essential  to  us,  and  which  v/e  must  have  ob- 
tained  at  all  events,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
then  concession  to  a  certain  extent  might  have  been 
expedient.      Such   a  branch  of  trade  is  not   that  of 
Prussia — the  main  article  of  import  from  thence  is  tim- 
ber, an  article  of  small  original  value,  employing  a 
large  quantity  ofshippingto  convey  it,  deriving  its  value 
almost  entirely  from   the  cost  of    conveyance ;    and, 
what  is  still  more  material,  an  article  which  we  could 
procure  elsewhere.     Without  further  pursuing  details 
which  cannot  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  trade  of  Prussia  is  a  trade, 
sui  generis,  standing  on  particular  grounds,  and  which 
this  country  not  only  has  the  right  Ijut  also  the  power 
to  regulate  as  may  best  suit  its  own  advantage. 

In  considering  the  timber  trade  of  the  Baltic,  I  would 
most  earnestly  enforce  on  your  consideration  iuat  the 
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powers  with  whom  we  carry  it  on  have  in  all  past  times 
been  oui  most  dangerous  foes,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
another "wav,  they  v^mUI  in  all  human  probability  be 
arrayed  a,^ainst  us.  Consider  the  ciFect  of  raising  up 
among  them  a  large  mercantile  marine  familiar 
Avith  our  shores,  while  we  are  at  the  same  time  driven 
from  the  navigation  of  their  seas. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
Britisii  America  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire — go- 
verned by  Englishmen,  and  in  a  great  measure  peopled 
by  Englishmen — an.,  that  the  trade  with  British  America 
is  essentially  a  domestic  trade.  Ar  a  domestic  trade> 
without  reference  *o  any  other  circumstances,  it  is  en.- 
litled  to  protection;  but  when  viewed  in  connection 
wits  ourtisheries  and  West  India  possessions,  the  ne- 
cessity for  protecting  it  becomes  of  the  very  last 
importance.  The  industry  and  property  that  we  plant 
in  British  America  spreads  itself  at  once  over  the  West 
Indies,  and  gives  new  life,  vigor  and  power  to  the  whole 
of  our  transatlantic  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
lime  must  come  when  the  United  States  will  endeavour 
to  wrest  British  America  from  our  grasp— this  once 
effected,  our  West  Indies  are  gone  instantly  and  irre- 
coverably. Whatever  substantial  power  and  influence 
we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  in  the  new  continent, 
must  depend  on  the  prosperity  and  wealth  or  decay  and 
di'tress  of  British  America.  This  is  our  " point  iVap- 
put' — this  is  the  arsenal  from  which  the  thunder  of 
Britain  must  be  hurled — this  is  our  fortress,  and  on 
its  maintenance  and  effective  power  depends  the  pre- 
servation of  our  poesessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

Placed  then  as  we  are  between  the  North  of  Europe 
and  Canada — the  former  by  the  effect  of  your  treaties 
rising  rapidly  into  new  weaith  vind  power,  the  latter  re- 
trograding as  rapidly  towards  poverty  and  ruin,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  season  has  arrived  when  a  bokl 
and  effective  colonial  policy  has  become  necessavy. 
Pressed  as  Ave  are  at  home  by  embarrassments,  and  tied 
up  as  we  are  abroad  by  treaties,  I  do  Ic  ok  almost  with 
despair  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  our  coloixial 
power.     I  would  look  around  nic  for  a  master-mind, 
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\vith  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  how  closely  the  pros- 
perity of  England  is  connected  with  that  of  the  colonies, 
and  with  patriotism  enou^jh  to  prefer  the  greatness  of 
old  England  to  that  of  her  enemies,  but  I  fear  I  should 
look  in  vain.  Such  minds  have  been,  but  I  fear  they 
exist  no  longer.  Edmund  Burke,  and  few  greater  or 
better  men  ever  shared  in  the  councils  of  ttie  British 
Empire,  said,  "  I  think  lea-  trace  all  the  calamities 
of  this  country  to  the  single  source  of  our  not  having 
had  steadily  before  our  eyes  a  general,  comprehensive, 
well-connected  and  well-proportioned  view  of  the  whole 
of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  their  true  bear- 
ings and  relations." 

If  the  policy  of  our  Government  were  to  be  judged 
by  the  effects  of  its  measures,  it  would  appear,  that  its 
whole  tendency  had  been  to  deteriorate  and  destroy  the 
value  and  prosperity  of  our  foreign  possessions,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  make  them  worthless  to  ourselves. — 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  our 
Government,  by  every  means  moral  and  physical,  to 
annihilate  whatever  of  power  Great  Britain  had — what- 
ever of  wealth  and  resources  she  derived  from  her  own 
possessions.  Wherever  Great  Bri'  .lin  had  a  monopoly 
over  foreigners,  that  monopoly  has  bsen  destroyed — 
wherever  she  had  any  advantage  by  natural  circum- 
stances, it  has  been  neutralized  by  a  wilful  and  prodigal 
policy.  Every  engine,  every  contrivance,  eve  'y  species 
and  form  of  folly  have  been  at  work,  to  impair  and  de- 
stroy the  fabric  which  our  ancestors  htd  built  up  and 
consolidated. 


That  the  distress  of  the  shipping  interests  is  great, 
unparalleled  and  increasing,  is  a  fact  which  as  it  can- 
not be  questioned,  so  I  think  also  that  you  have  your- 
self admitted  that  it  springs  in  a  great  degree  from  your 
own  measures.  To  mitigate  this  distress,  and  in  some 
degree  to  counteract  the  monopoly  which  has  unhappily 
been  conceded  to  the  states  of  the  North  of  Europe,  the 
shipowners  have  suggested  a  variety  of  expedients — 
the  first  is  the  remission  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
tax  on  Canada  timber,  and  to  thb  you  have  replied, 
that   England  is  so  poor,    her  Exc'iequer  so  empty. 
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that  she  cannot  aftbrd  to  remit  part  ol'  this  paltry  tax. 
Another  suggestion  was,  that "  the  privilege  of  ware- 
housing the  *  enumerated  articles'  for  home  consumption 
should  be  confined  to  British  ships,  or  that  the  duties 
of  customs  or  excise  imposed  on  all  such  articles  should 
be  made  payable  from  the  moment  of  their  entry,  if 
in^portcd  in  foreign  vessels."  To  this  it  is  very  quietly 
replied,  "  that  it  is  enough  to  know  that  to  adept  this 
sugs^oslion  would  be  to  A'iolate  the  public  faith,  and  in 
convoying  this  knowledge  to  the  memorialists,  the  L6rds 
of  the  Committee  are  satisfied  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  more  on  the  subject."  ^ 

Now  the  answer  that  we  are  hound  by  treaty,  and 
that  the  national  faith  is  pledged,  may  be  very  conclu- 
sive, but  permit  me  to  say,  that  it  comes  most  ungra- 
ciously from  the  lips  of  him  who  signed  the  treaty  and 
pledged  the  national  faith.  To  your  successor  in  office 
this  would  have  been  a  good  and  valid  reason,  a  fair 
and  satisfactory  reply.  He  ijaight  well  say — "  Gentle- 
.iien,  I  sympathize  with  your  distresses ;  1  would  gladly 
relieve  them  ;  I  should  be  most  happy  to  adopt  your 
suggestions  ;  but  J  am  bound  by  the  acts  of  my  prede- 
cessor— look  at  these  treaties — the  national  faith  is 
pledged." 

If  labor  had  been  scarce  in  England — if  the  artizaa, 
driven  out  of  one  branch  of  employment,  could  have 
been  immediately  engaged  in  another,  if  capital  could 
have  been  as  ea.sily  transferred  as  the  heroes  of  a  chess- 
hoard, — then  there  might  have  been  philosophy,  and 
Avhat  is  still  better,  common  sense,  in  talking  about  the 
facility  with  which  capital  is  transferred  to  where  it  can 
be  most  profitably  employed.  But  in  a  state  of  things 
like  ours,  where  every  branch  of  industry  is  so  over- 
loaded with  competition,  where  labor  is  so  abundpnt, 
and  the  means  of  employing  it  so  comparatively  scanty^ 
it  is  not  only  the  greatest  nonsense,  but  it  is  the  most 
heartless  cruelty  to  break  up  any  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry, merely  because  we  can  buy  somewhat  cheaper 
from  a  foreign  country,  the  articles  it  produces.  If  we 
take  the  silk  trade  for  example-  let  us  suppose  thi& 
branch  of  butiincys  altogether  riiiiicd,  as  it  is  almost  by 
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foreign  competition.  In  the  first  place,  the  four  or  iivo 
hundred  thousand  individuals  supported  by  this  trade 
are  throAvn  on  the  world  ;  they  are  unable  to  learn  any 
other  business,  and  if  they  could>  where  are  they  to  find 
employment  ? 

What  I  assert  of  the  silk  weavers  applies  to  every 
other  class.  If  the  demand  for  British  shipping  de- 
crease, in  the  first  place  the  capital  of  so  many  ship- 
owners is  transferred :  he  mpy  retire  from  business,  but 
the  j^reater  probability  is,  that  he  transfers  his  capital 
to  foreign  shipping.  So  many  seamen  are  thrown 
out  of  employment.  All  those  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  a  ship,  in  sup- 
plying and  working  up  the  materials  that  are  employed 
about  her — and  lastly,  all  those  persons  who  depend 
for  a  maintenance  on  the'  loading  and  delivering  of  her 
cargo,  and  in  twenty  other  ways  which  it  were  needless 
to  detail.  That  this  is  the  fact,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
has  cast  his  eye  over  the  petitions  which  have  been 
printed  by  order  oftho  House  of  Commons.  I  give  one 
sample  :  it  is  from  a  petition  of  the  tradesmen,  artificers, 
laborers,  and  others,  engaged  in  employments  connected 
with  the  equipment,  loading,  and  delivery  of  shipping 
on  the  river  Thames  ;  and  they  set  forth,  that  "  their 
cmolumfsnts  from  their  several  trades  and  occupations 
have  been  lately  greatly  diminished  by  a  continually 
decreasing  demand  for  their  prodi  aons  and  labor,  and 
tiioy  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  very  distressed  condition, 
'  .*  their  distress  has  been  mainly  occasioned,  and 
';  3  3een  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  great  infiux  of 
to  ngii  shipping  into  the  port  of  London."  The  peti- 
tioners farther  state,  "  that  fortign  ships  do  not  employ 
laborers  to  load  or  deliver  their  cargoes,  that  theii  own 
seamen  ballast  their  s'^ps;  that  except  in  cases  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  arising  from  accidental  injury,  they 
arc  not  repaired  here;  that  they  do  not  purchase  any 
article  of  provision  or  stores,  but  being  enabled  to  pro- 
vide themselves  in  their  own  country  with  every  article 
requisite  to  their  voyage,  at  a  price  very  far  below  the 
cost  price,  they  quit  the  port  without  any  of  that  ex- 
penditure which  British  vessels  are  compelled  to  make, 
and  which  havS  hitherto  constituted  the  sole  employ- 
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ment  and  maintenance  of  the  petitioners  and  their 
families."*  This  is  the  way  in  which  your  system 
works  :  it  does  not  merely  ruin  the  shipowner,  it  does 
not  merely  throw  out  of  employment  some  thousands 
of  seamen,  who  after  suffering  every  privation  at  home, 
might,  at  length,  find  employment  among  our  rivals, 
but  it  throws  out  of  employment,  and  deprives  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  tens  of  thousands  who  are  indi- 
rectly connected  with  them,  and  whose  situation  has 
no  alternative  but  a  poor-house. 

Adherir'j,  as  you  still  do,  with  the  utmost  tenacity, 
to  your  peculiar  vi  r  permit  me  to  ask  you,  calmly 
and  dispassionately-  ther  the  results  of  your  policy 

have  in  any  degree  rci  azed  your  own  expectations? 
Have  you  obtained  that  support  and  concurrence  of 
foreign  powers  which  you  had  anticipated  ?  You 
relied  originally  and  mainly  on  the  support  and  con- 
currence of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  give  a  character,  a  basis,  and  a  pervading 
influence  to  your  system.  You  represented  to  Parlia- 
ment, that  not  only  were  these  powers  prepared  to  yield 
their  cordial  support  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  you 
were  then  recommending,  but  that  they  were  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  pressing  on  our  Government  the 
adoption  of  this  policy.  You  then  urged  upon  the 
House  the  fact,  that  England,  aided  by  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  States,  the  great  commercial 
powers  of  continental  Europe  and  America,  must 
finally  carry  along  with  her  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  enforce  the  universal  adoption  of  a  system,  alike 
beneficial  to  her  as  a  nation,  and  to  all  mankind  as  a 
body  of  confederated  nations.  How  has  this  fair 
prospect  of  the  future  been  realized? 

Can  you.  Sir,  in  your  moments  of  sober  reflection, 
seriously  deny  that  this  free-trade  system,  which  ha(i 
seized  a  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  was  any 
thing  but  a  phantom — one  of  those  day-dreams  by 
which  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  sometimes 
carried  away — a  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  Govern- 
ment, exactly  resembling,  in  quality  and  degree,  the 

"  Aj'pciHlix  to  llie  Voles  ot  tlio  House  of  Commons,  p.  020. 
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spirit  of  speculation  'vhich  subsequently  spread  through 
nearly  fvery  class  of  the  community.  In  all  these 
cases  the  mind  of  man  seems  to  have  been  laid  pros- 
trate before  some  presiding  phantom,  which  rode  over 
it  with  the  pressure  of  a  nocturnal  incubus,  and 
lulled  its  suspicions,  like  the  presence  of  a  protecting 
angel.  Reformers  and  enthusiasts,  in  all  ages,  have 
expected,  in  the  realization  of  their  schemes,  a  new 
frame  of  soci'jty — a  state  of  perfect  happiness,  unob- 
scured  by  the  clouds  of  passion,  and  unruffled  by  its 
turbulent  operations.  Do  you  pretend  to  question  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  here  stating  ?  Dare  you  pretend  to 
say  that  this  is  a  coloured  picture,  and  that  I  am 
ascribing  to  other  men  the  dreary  phantasmagoria  that 
exist  only  in  my  own  imagination?  I  refer  you  to  the 
records  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  for  the  last  six 
years,  for  a  series  of  vain,  imaginary  pictures  of 
national  prosperity  and  future  good — promulgated  in 
such  pomp  of  language,  that  posterity  will  not  be  able 
to  believe  that  they  procecjded  from  a  grave  assemblage 
of  Legislators.  The  Loids'  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade  predict  from  the  measures  recommended  in  their 
Report,  "  th^t  channels  of  commerce  and  sources  of 
wealth  would  arise,  of  which  the  mind  of  man 
could  not  conceive.'*  **  It  i«  time,"  said  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "  to  come  for- 
ward and  call  upon  other  nations  to  cut  the  cords 
which  have  tied  down  the  commerce  of  the  world,'  and 
fastened  it  to  the  earth,  and  let  it  soar  in  air."  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man descanted  on  the  **  capabilities"  of  the  "  soiil  of 
commerce,"  and  anticipated  Tom  the  operations  of  this 
invisible  and  spiritual  essence,  I  know  not  what  "  bril- 
liant results."  The  same  amiable  person,  looking,  on 
a  third  occasion,  at  the  result  of  his  financial  opera- 
tions, exclaimed  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  "  What  shall  we 
do  when  the  surplus  revenue  amounts  to  other  five  mil- 
lions? What  shall  we  do  with  it?"  The  Right 
Honurable  Gentleman  seemed  absolutely  lost  in  extasy 
at  contemplating-  the  magic  eflects  of  his  measures. 
"  Let  but  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,"  say  you,  in  a 
speech  on  our  foreign  commerce,  "  continue  his  good 
practice  of  coming  down  to  this  House,  Session  after 
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Session,  to  accumulate  fresh  proofs,  that  the  removal 
of  restrictive  impositions  and  excessive  duties  is  not 
diminution,  but  frequently  increase  of  revenue.  Let 
ibreign  countries  see  him,  year  after  year,  largely  re- 
mitting public  burthens,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit- 
ing a  prosperous  revenue  still  flowing  to  the  same  pe- 
rennial level.  I  have  no  doubt,  when  they  shall  have 
contemplated  a  few  years  longer  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  the  pystem  in  which  we  are  now  proceeding, 
that  their  eyes  will  be  opened." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  fragments  which  have  fixed 
my  attention,  and  would  have  excited  only  a  smile, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  delusive  hopes  they  held  forth 
to  the  country  have  led  to  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Can  any  man  read  such  passages  as  these, 
and  not  feel — feel  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt — 
tha,t  they  are  the  emanations,  not  of  mature  and  states- 
man-like deliberation,  but  of  rash,  enthusiastic, 
strongly  excited  minds, — and  that  they  bear  me  irre- 
sistibly to  tho  conclusion,  that  the  free-trade  measures 
have  sprung  from  a  legislative  mania,  which  preceded, 
and  in  a  great  Pleasure  caused,  the  commercial  mania 
which  has  spread  such  ruin  and  distrust  through  the 
country. 

In  whatever  way  I  look  at  this  policy  of  yours,  T 
can  see  nothing  but  mischief  in  its  efiects  on  the  com- 
merce and    power    of  the  country.      The    injury  it 
has   already  inflicted  is   great — the  ultimate  good  to 
flow  from  it  is,  at  the  very  best,  problematical  and 
doubtful  in  the  highest  degree.     Our  manufacturers, 
our  shipowners,  our  artizans,  our  seamen,  are  going  to 
wreck,  or  transporting  their  capital  and  enterprise  to 
rouutries  where  they  are  more  valued  and  better  pro- 
lected;  while  foreigners,  our  rivals  in  peace,  our  ene- 
mies in  war,  are  growing  rich  and  powerful  on  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  every  interest  in  the  British  emfpire. 
Is  it  only  the  distresses  of  foreigners  that  excite  your- 
sympathy  and  claim  your  regard  ?     Is  your  firmness  to 
be  shown  only  in  resisting  the  remonstrances  of  your 
distressed  or  ruined  countrymen  ?    Afraid,  or  too  weak 
to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  Englishmen  against  the 
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impditunities  of  foreign  powers,  have  you  no  appre- 
hension of  the  effect  of  your  continued  disregard  to 
their  renionstrances?  Do,  if  you  have  not  yet  become 
quite  callous  to  tlie  sufferings  of  your  fellow-subjects 
— do  relent  a  little  in  this  career  of  misrule  and  wrong. 
You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  misery  you 
have  inflicted — of  the  ruin  and  desolation  you  have 
spread  over  the  country — of  the  splendid  fortunes  you 
have  annihilated— of  the  multitudes  you  have  deprived 
of  the  means  of  earning  their  daily  bread.  Pause,  Sir, 
if  not  for  their  sakes,  at  least  for  your  own. 

The  misery  you  have  inflicted  is  not  the  less,  and 
scarcely  more  justifiable,  because  it  has  sprung  from 
erroneous  judgment,  and  not  from  venal  motives. 
There  was  a  time  when  motives  would  have  been  in- 
ferred from  actions,  and  when  the  negociator  who  had 
signed  your  reciprocity  treaties  would  not  have  dared 
to  present  himself  to  his  sovereign.  But  this  is  a  tem- 
perate and  a  reflecting  age,  and  we  can  distinguish 
between  the  integrity  of  the  man  and  the  folly  or 
weakness  of  the  Minister.  That  your  motives  were 
pure  no  one  would  deny — that  the  slightest  tincture  of 
selfish  or  venal  speculation  entered  into  your  plans,  I 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate.  But  then,  as  far  as  the 
country  is  concerned,  does  it  make  any  difference 
whether  its  great  interests  be  subverted  by 
the  weakness  of  an  honest  and  upright,  or  by  the 
knavery  of  a  venal  and  dishonest  Minister  ?  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  mind  of  a  Minister  be  over-ridden 
by  the  love  of  money  or  the  love  of  philosophy — by  the 
desire  of  evil  gains  or  by  an  obstinate  attachment  to 
principles  inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  unheard  of  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 
You  can  hardly  pretend  to  say  that  your  schemes  have 
been  productive  of  no  injury  to  the  country,  or  that  a 
single  benefit  has  as  yet  arisen  out  of  them.  So  far 
they  have  produced  evil  unmitigated — ^the  good  may  be 
prospective,  but  as  yet  is  invisible. 

Do  you  think  that  England  attained  her  greatness 
by  balancing  philosophic  theories,  by  delicately  and 
solicitously  consulting  the  wishes  of  foreign  powers. 
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by  reasoniii{j  with  them  on  some  common  basis  of 
universal  benevolence,  some  fancied  rule  of  univer- 
sal right?  No  sucli  thing.  The  English  have  always 
been  accounted  a  just,  but  a  rude,  rough,  uncompro- 
mising race  of  men ;  and  these  were  the  qualities  that 
raised  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  to  an 
elevation  of  commercial  power  unheard  of  in  the  his-^ 
tory  of  the  world.  Our  ancestors.  Sir,  did  not  reason, 
and  solicit,  and  submit:  they  knew  the  strength  of 
their  own  nature — they  knew  the  force  of  their  own, 
power — they  said  to  other  nations,  "  We  will  trade 
with  you  on  such  and  such  terms,  and  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  accept  them,  you  may  pursue  whatever 
course  you  please."  Takingyou  and  your  colleagues; 
as  the  model  of  modern  times,  I  should  almost  fear 
that  the  John  Bull  of  former  days  was  as  different  from 
the  John  Bull  of  the  present  time,  as  is  a  broad-shoul- 
dered, fearless  Highlandman  from  the  dapper  cockney 
who  struts  the  Park  by  the  side  of  his  fellow-milliner. 

After  all,  Sir,  you  may  depend  on  it  you  are  but  the 
leader  of  a  sect — a  small,  inconsiderable  sect,  as  it 
will  prove  to  be,  when  the  people  of  England  shall 
have  fairly  discovered  the  effect  and  tendency  of 
your  policy.  The  Aristocracy  and  the  landowners  are 
still  sound  at  the  core.  tlnglish  feelings  still 
predominate.  The  bulk  and  body  of  tlie  people — 
the  bulk  and  body  of  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  the  country,  are  still  sound  at  the  heart.  Your  po- 
litical notions,  aided  by  a  variety  of  accidental  and 
collateral  circumstances,  have  gained  a  temporary  cur- 
rency. But  with  all  your  adroitness,  zeal  and  perse- 
verance, you  can  hardly  hope  to  pass  on  the  people  of 
England  a  permanent  delusion. 

Hitherto  you  have  prevailed  much  by  arraying  one 
class  of  the  community  against  another.  When  you 
levelled  your  blow  against  the  shipping  interests,  you 
held  out  to  the  merchants  vast  and  unbounded  exten- 
sion of  commerce  to  result  from  this  measure,  and  they 
were  prevailed  to  look  quietly  at  the  sacrifice  which  was 
going  on.  When  you  were  preparing  a  blow  at  the 
agricultural  interest,  you  held  out  the  cry  of  cheap 
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))read  to  all  the  manufacturing  classes,  cheap  manu- 
factures to  the  merchant,  and  the  carrying- trade  in  corn 
to  the  shipowners — thus  arraying  against  the  agricul- 
turists all  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Once  more.  Sir,  I  would  call  on  you,  as  you  respect 
the  esteem  of  your  countrymen — as  you  would  place  the 
measures  you  have  originated  on  a  solid  and  enduring 
basis — as  you  would  remove  the  clamour  and  discon- 
tent which  now  prevail  against  you — as  you  would  sa- 
tisfy the  reasonable  expectations  of  all  moderate  and 
prudent  men — do  not  oppose  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  distress  among  the  shipping 
interests.  If  the  statements  that  you  and  your  adhe- 
rents have  so  often  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  so  often  reiterated  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  be  in 
reality  founded  in  truth — be  substantially  and  not  no- 
minally founded  in  truth — what  can  you  have  to  fear 
from  inquiry  ?  If  the  complaints  of  the  shipowners  be 
unjust — if  their  allegations  be  false  oi  exaggerated — if 
their  remonstrances  should  prove  to  have  been  a  mere 
clamour,  originating  in  prejudice  and  continued  in 
ignorance,  then  you  will  come  out  of  the  or- 
deal purged  from  all  imputation — your  character 
elevated  in  the  general  estimation — your  sagacity 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  reproof^-your  power  en- 
larged— the  sphere  of  your  action  expanded — and 
having  a  new  capacity  to  spread  more  widely  and  .dif- 
fuse more  effectively  principles  and  a  policy  alike 
beneticial  to  all  mankind.  This,  Sir,  would  be  an  emi- 
nence worthy  the  pursuit  of  a  great  and  liberal  mind — 
of  a  man  elevated  above  the  vulgar  herd,  as  much  by 
his  moral  as  his  intellectual  superiority — of  a  man 
laying  aside  the  little  prejudices  of  official  intrigue, 
and  clothing  himself  in  the  common  sympathies  of 
our  nature. 

Judging  from  the  past,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have 
little  expectation  for  the  future.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self even  to  hope,  that  you  who  pretend  to  have  broken 
through  the  trammels  that  tied  down  the  commerce  of 
all  former  times,  have  yet  been  able  to  break  through 
the  petty  forms  of  official  jealousy.    You  would  regard 
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tlie  grautinu:  oi'  this  committee  hs  a  defeat,  and  I  Tear 
you  have  uot  yet  magnanimity  enough  to  throw  yourself 
on  the  generosity  of  a  great  people. 

If  you  refuse  the    committee,   however  you    may 
cloak  your  reasons  in   specious    argument,  however 
you  may  support  yourself  by  a  ministerial  majority, 
remember  that  you  cannot  long  continue  to  practise  a 
delusion  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind — you  cannot 
ibr  ever  resist  the  united  remonstrance  of  the  capital 
and  property  of  the  country.     You  cannot  continue  to 
work  injustice  with  impunity.    The  time  will  come, 
when   instead  of  that  waning    popularity    you   now 
possess,    you    will    be  overwhelmed  by  vituperation 
and  contempt.     Is  this  a  position  in  which  a  magnani- 
mous and  patriotic  mind  would  place  itself?     Is  this  a 
desirable  consummation  for  a  man  who  owes  every 
thing  to  the  approbation  of  a  deluded  and  injured  peo- 
ple?    Consider  the  effects  of  continued   deception'; 
suppose  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  be  fairly  opened  to 
the  delusive  policy  you  have  been  pursuing ;  suppose 
thecountryfully  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  you  had  kept 
it  in  a  state  of  depression  by  continued  resistance  to  all 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  their  distress.     Suppose  all 
this,  and  consider  the  situation  in  which  you  would 
stand.     What  then  would  be  your  condition  ?     The 
execrations  of  posterity  (but  these,  perhapp,  you  might 
disregard);    contempt  and    disgrace  and   humiliation 
among  your  cotemporaries,  the  living  witnesses  of  your 
fleeting  popularity,  of  what  you  might  have  been,  of 
what  you  had  become.     How  would  you  bear  this  ? 

Pause,  Sir,  let  me  beg  you,  in  your  career — do  jus- 
tice to  your  country,  if  it  be  only  in  regard  for  your- 
self. Consider  that  you  have  a  personal  stake,  a  cha- 
racter pledged — every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  resisting  the  just  claims  of  a  body  of  men  whom  your 
measures  have  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

If  in  reality  you  have  erred,  why  shrink  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  it?  Do  you  think  that  you  alone 
of  all  mankind  are  exempted  from  the  infirmities  of  our 
common  nature  ?    If  you  have  erred,  acknowledge  that 
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error— throw  yourself  on  the  justice  of  your  country- 
men—tell them  that  you  have  erred  through  a  too  ar- 
dent zeal  for  their  welfare — tell  them  that  you  are  still 
ready,  retracing  or  modifying  your  former  steps,  to 
fight  with  them  and  for  them  for  our  commercial  and 
naval  pre-eminence.  Do  you  think  that  Englishmen 
would  desert  you,  because  you  had  the  candour  and 
the  manliness  to  make  this  avowal  of  your  error?  Do 
not  fear  that  they  would  weigh  your  errors  too  scrupu- 
lously— be  assured  that  they  would  merge  your  defects 
in  your  better  qualities — they  would  sink  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  rashness  in  the  remembrance  of  your 
zeal — they  would  forget  your  false  theory  in  the  know- 
ledge of  your  various  and  practical  information.  In 
the  general  firmness  and  candour  of  such  a  course,  they 
would  have  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  you  would  act 
honestly,  and  in  that  conviction  they  would  still  place 
you  at  the  helm  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  national 
commerce. 


#■ 


This  letter  has  grown  to  an  extent  much  beyond 
what  I  had  contemplated,  and  here  for  the  present  I 
rest.  Be  assured,  however,  that  I  shall  be  no  in- 
attentive observer  of  your  proceedings.  With  every 
disposition  to  watch  carefully  the  progress  of  your 
steps,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  not  altogether  without 
the  means  of  tracking  the  course  of  your  political 
movements. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 


S.  ATKINSON. 


London,  May  1, 1827. 


P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  some  further  returns* 
have  been  printed ;  they  confirm  my  conjectural  state- 
ment respecting  the  number  of  ships  cleared  out  from 
British  America  for  this  country.    I  have,  as  I  there 
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said,    somewhat  underrated  them  ;  tlie  following  is  the 
number  of  ships,  tonnage,  &c.  for  the  last  year 


Ships. 

1,770, 


Tons. 

172,588 


I  perceive  from  a  Hull  list  of  the  last  month, 
that  from  the  9th  to  the  18th  there  entered  that 
port,  137  Foreign,  and  31  British  ship.s.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  ? 

I  have  already  protested  against  the  imperfection  of 
the  Shipping  Returns  laid  before  Parliament ;  permit 
me  now  to  enter-my  remonstrance  against  the  complex 
and  involved  shape  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
public.  Nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than  the  impres- 
sion which  they  produce.  Nothing  but  great  practical 
knowledge  and  much  patience  and  ingenuity  can  unravel 
their  mystery.  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  wish  either 
to  mislead  public  opinion  or  to  tiirow  needless  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  fair  investigation — and  giving  you 
credit  for  this,  I  cannot  withold  my  surprise  at  your  per- 
mitting returns  so  calculated  to  mislead,  to  go  forth  to 
the  country.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  quoting  the 
following  which  you  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to 
your  speech, 


VI?  \  TIQ 

BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. 

1814...... 

Vessels. 

Toiisi. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

16,065 

1,846,670 

5,109 

566,516 

1815 

16,851 

1,993,150 

4,919 

673,918 

1816 

16,754 

1,966,890 

2,825 

317,577 

1817 

18,707 

2,240,675 

3,163 

401,792 

1818 

20,^01 

2,457,779 

5,898 

704,511 

1819 

19,851 

2,413,019 

3,854 

478,220 

1820 

18,586 

2,270,400 

3,258 

408,401 

l0'«X.  ...     . 

18,738 

2,268,813 

3,091 

366,397 

1822 

20,212 

2,390,238 

3,113 

419^694 

1823 

20,303 

2,469,053 

3,806 

534,674 

1824 

19,164 

2,364,249 

6,280 

694,880 

1825 

21,786 

2,786,844 

6,561 

892,601 
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asks  triumphantly  •*  what  ground  of  complaint  can  the 
British  shipowner  have  ?  here  within  ten  years  it  is 
true.  Foreign  shipping  has  increased  300,000  tons,  but 
within  the  same  period  British  shipping  has  been  aug- 
mented by  nearly  a  millionV'  I  cannot  blame  the  Re- 
viewer ;  he  took  the  data  you  had  given  him.  Let  me 
state  one  fact— this  return  comprises  the  Irish  shipping 
that  entered  the  penis  of  Great  Britain  during  these  several 
years.  Can  this  be  fair  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  call  the 
Irish  shipping  any  thing  but  a  part  of  our  coasting  trade  ? 
Let  us  take  it  out  of  the  estimate,  and  then  we  shall 
iiave  for  the  number  of  ships  and  their  tonnage  that 
entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  fol- 
lowing years  : — 

BRITISH.  FOREIGN. 

Years.      Ships.  Tons.  Ships.        Tons. 

1822.  .11,087.  .1,664,186 3,389.  .469,151 

1823.  .11,271.  .1,740,859 4,069.-582,996 

1824 . .  11,733 . .  1,797,320 6,653  .  759,441 

1825.  .13,517.  .2,144,680. . . .  o  ,6,907.  .958,050 

This  form  of  exhibiting  the  state  of  our  shipping, 
presents  a  very  different  result  from  yours,  and  one, 
I  apprehend  from  which  a  much  fajrer  and  more  cor- 
rect inference  can  be  drawn.  The  foreign  shipping  has 
more  than  doubled  during  this  period,  while  our  own 
has  only  increased  by  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  At  the 
begining  of  this  period  the  British  was  rather  more 
than  three  times  the  foreign,  at  the  end  of  it  not  quite 
double.  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  hereafter 
endeavour  to  simplify  the  mass  of  obscure  data  which 
have  usually  been  presented  in  the  shape  of  Ship- 
ping Returns.  One  step  is  already  made  towards  this, 
by  considering  as  is  done,  for  1826,  the  Irish  shipping 
entering  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  as  coasters. 


Cuuiiiiistliam  and  Salmon,  Prliit«r«i,  lit),  Fleet-street. 


